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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CHILD INSURANCE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


HE deaths, in Philadelphia, of six children, under suspicions 
circumstances, and the narrow escape of two more, all 
carrying life-insurance policies payable to their parents, are 
stirring the officials and newspapers of that city to a thorough 
investigation of child insurance. More than thirty-five com- 
panies insuring children, even from birth, it is said, have come 
to the attention of the Pennsylvania insurance department, and 
Insurance Commissioner Durham declares his intention to ask 
the legislature for remedial enactments. One company an- 
nounces a decision to insure no more children under one year of 
age, and to cancel all outstanding policies in such cases. The 
insurance commissioner says: 


“The laws of Pennsylvania do not specifically forbid child in- 
surance; but the act of 1874, under which these baneful infant 
insurance companies are organized, is misapplied. This act 
permits the organization of fraternal societies that may pay $250 
at death, authority being given by the common pleas court. 

“The spirit of thislaw applies only to adults, and I shall make 
a fight in the legislature and before the law department for 
the abolishment of the '74 act. 

“In my forthcoming report to Governor Stone I shall make the 
principal subject a new law, which I think will destroy child in- 
surance. There is only one State in the country—Colorado— 
where the age limit for insurance is established. There it is 
nine years. I think that if the limit were made eight years here 
for accident and sick benefit insurance, the evils of the child in 
surance would be removed for the most part. Sick benefits and 
no insurance at death would remove the temptation to do mur- 
der, which certainly does present itself to many of the ignorant 
and depraved classes under the present laws.” 

“Of all the outrages upon the body social which insurance has 
committed,” declares Mr. Alexander Colin Campbell, in his book 
on “Insurance and Crime,” the ‘worst and blackest” are “‘the 
doings of those monsters who have taken insurance money as 
the price of the lives of helpless children.” 

Stands as a blot upon the fair name of insurance as an institution 


And, he adds, “it 


that many of those engaged in it, instead of helping on the good 
work of putting down the ghouls whom their operations called 
into activity, either took no part in that. work, or took part on 





the evil side.” “It is terrible,” says the Philadelphia /agu/rer, 


“to think that there are those among us who are ready to kill 
their own offspring for a few hundred dollars to be obtained as 
the result of the infamy.” ‘The same paper continues ; 

“The issue of insurance policies on the lives of very young 
children should either be prohibited or it should be hedged about 
with safeguards and restrictions of a stringent kind. Experience 
has shown that the existence of such policies operates as a 
temptation to the commission of crime. Parents who are sorely 
pressed for money may seek to secure it in the manner indicated 
without going su far as legal murder, for persistent neglect may 
be made to serve the same purpose as actual violence. That 
has been the observation in England, where it has been found 
necessary to forbid child life insurance altogether. 

“Such insurance may be and generally is undertaken from 
motives which are creditable and legitimate. It is chiefly in- 
tended to provide money for a possible funeral. But it should 
be surrounded by checks which are now absent and toward 
whose erection it will be to the interest of the life insurance com- 
panies to cooperate.” 


A remedy is suggested by the New York Lvening /Journai/, 
which says: 


“If the poor wish to provide for the expenses of burial and for 
doctor’s fees, let the insurance company guarantee those ex 
penses, and pay them. But let no individual receive cash as 
the result of any child’s death. ‘To speculate in the life and 
death of a child is sufficiently grewsome, without any hastening 
of death. It is intolerable to think that companies can be found 
to issue such speculative insurance, and to reward the murderer 
who successfully murders a child and escapes detection. Will 
not the legislators in Pennsylvania and other States pass such 
laws as will wipe out permanently the possibility of that cer- 
tainly unnecessary horror—the murdering of children for insur- 
ance? It is impossible to believe that such an atrocious system 
of life insurance should exist. It is incredible that these mur- 
ders should be revealed and still the system goon. But there is 
money to be made out of it. And when there is money to be 
made, no sense of justice or decency, nothing save outraged 
public opinion, can have any effect.” 


Insurance (New York) says of the above comment : 


“Even the poorly educated persons who read this sheet ought 
to be able to see that an insurance company could not profit by 
having itself defrauded. Legitimate and natural losses by fire 
and death are a heavy enough burden; only a Junatic would be 
indifferent to, much less encourage, moral hazard, and insurance 
men have never been charged with lunacy. That is one point 
clear. 

“A burial and sickness fund is exactly what insurance pro- 
vides, and it stops there; the limit written on achild of nine 
years or under is $240, and the policy must run from one to eight 
years before this maximum is payable. The average on infants 
is probably not a quarter of that maximum. If every considera- 
tion except that of money could be blotted out of the case, there 
would still be no profit in doing up babies for their insurance. 

“There have been broad and hysterical accusations about this 
in England, but none have been substantiated. So it has been 
here. Probably it will continue so yet awhile ; the howl at least 
seems to be almost ‘endless.’ There will be no statutory pro- 
hibition; we have got past that. Yet it is disgusting to have 


this yellow yawp kept up—whether in ignorance of the facts or 
simply defiant of them matters little; and it is sad to see men 
who have small time and money available for reading spend it 
upon perversion and untruth.” 
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trusts would inevitably result in ruin to the weaker competitors 
who are struggling against them,” and any “violent or radical 
changes” in the tariff are deprecated. The reciprocity treaties 
are recommended to the favor of the Senate, however, anda 
tariff commission is again suggested. ‘The tariff on anthracite 
coal,” says the President, ‘should be removed.” 

Organized capital and organized labor ‘‘each must conform to 
the fundamental rules of obedience to the law, of individual 
freedom, and of justice and fair dealing toward all,” while 
“every employer, every wage-worker must be guaranteed his 
liberty and his right to do as he likes with his property and his 
labor so long as he does not infringe upon the rights of others,” 

Reciprocity with Cuba is recommended, and Congress is urged 
not “to refuse to stretch out a helping hand to a young and weak 
sister republic just entering upon its career of independence.” 











THE DEMOCRATIC REMEDY FOR TRUSTS. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


HOW THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE IS 
REGARDED. 

N OBODY seems to be surprised or greatly disturbed by the 

President's treatment of national topics in his message. 
His ideas on the trusts, the tariff, and Cuban reciprocity appear 
to be about the same ones that he has presented before, while his 
expressions in last year’s message that were interpreted by 
some as favorable to shipping subsidies and to ultimate Philip- 
pine independence are omitted this year. Yet the message does 
not fail to excite the extremely contradictory opinions that are 
always a picturesque feature of the newspaper comment. The 
President “has struck the strident note of the eagle on the wing,” 
declares the London Dazly Maz/, and the New York Journal of 
Commerce says that he displays a “buoyant optimism, with a 
characteristic appetite for struggle.” The message is ‘terse, 


vigorous, sensible, and manly,” in the opinion of the Philadel- 
phia Telegraph (Rep.), and it seems to the Philadelphia Press 
(Rep.) to be “sinewy, compact, straightforward, and sensible,” 
“prudent, rational, and eminently just.” 

On the other side, the Chicago Record-/lerald (Ind.) remarks 
unfeelingly that “the same old platitudes will serve to commend 
a state paper that has not a single passage to make the pulse 
beat faster or a new recommendation that requires a second 
thought,” and it adds that “Mr. Roosevelt appears to have used 
a literary blunderbuss where the people expected he would go 


gunning with a repeating-rifle.” The New York -vening Sun 
(Ind.) characterizes the document as “seven pounds lighter than 
a straw hat,” and the New York Lvening Journal (Dem.) 
remarks pityingly: “To attack it would be like criticizing 
severely the composition of a child at school. The message 
is pathetically interesting as the colorless, valueless expression 
of a man whose opportunities for good are unlimited—of one who 
could force the whole world to listen—if only he had something 
tosay.” It is ‘‘a hesitant message,” and it “points the way toa 
wasted session,” declares the New York Evening Post (Ind.). 
The Rough Rider, observes the Raleigh Vews and Observer 
(Dem.), has “‘become the easy jogging mount of a tame horse.” 
The salient features of the message may be given as follows 
The President urges Congress to prevent “monopolies, unjust 
discriminations, which prevent or cripple competition, fraudu- 
lent over-capitalization, and other evils in trust organizations 
and practises which injuriously affect interstate trade.” If 
Congress can not do this under present conditions, “then, 
assuredly, we should not shrink from amending the Constitution.” 
“To remove the tariff as a punitive measure directed against 
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THE STUFFED CLUB, 
The New York American. 


“With the late insurrectionary Filipinos the war has entirely 
ceased,” we are told, and “civil government has now been intro- 
duced.” The natives, ‘taken as a whole, now enjoy a meas- 
ure of self-government greater than that granted to any other 
Orientals by any foreign power and greater than that enjoyed 
by any other Orientals under their own governments, save the 
Japanese alone.” 

Secretary Root’s army reorganization bill is urged upon the 
favor of Congress, and “a thoroughly good navy” is recom 
mended as “the surest guaranty of peace.” 

Some of the other topics treated in the message are currency 
reform, free rural delivery, government irrigation for the arid 
West, laws for the protection of game, the protection of Western 
public lands, legislation for Alaska, legislation for the Indians, 
scientific aid for the farmers, the istumian canal, and the Pacific 
cable. 


The Trusts.—The President’s trust program appears “ halting 
and tentative” to the New York Sw (Rep.), which adds that it 
“is in painful contrast with the ardor of the President’s utter- 
ances when treating the subject rhetorically” and is ‘worthy 
neither of Mr. Roosevelt’s political genius nor of his universally 
recognized sincerity and courage.” It is a “soothing-syrup” 
policy, says the Raleigh News and Observer (Dem.), which 
notes that ‘‘ Mr. Roosevelt devotes ten lines to cautioning against 
any drastic measure against the trusts to one line of argument 
in favor of enacting legislation correcting the evils which he is 
forced to admit do exist.” “It is as certain as the sun shines in 
Arizona,” declares the Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), 
“that the over-tenderness which the President displays in his 
treatment of these combinations of capital will never reform the 
evils of which he makes very indefinite suggestion.” So, too, 
thinks the New York American (Dem.); and the Atlanta 
Constitution (Dem.) observes that in his unwillingness to strike 
at the big corporations for fear of hurting the small competitors, 
the President “ignores the fact that the small fry are being 
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swallowed up daily by the big fish, and equally ignores the fact 
that the people at large are suffering robberies daily by the big 
trusts that equal in a month the values that would fail if all the 
small competitors were annihilated by a swift asphyxiation, in- 
stead of by the slow smothering out of life they are now under- 
going.” 

But such opposition papers as the Atlanta Wews (Dem.) and 
the New York /vening Post (Ind.) believe that the President is 
in earnest in his anti-trust crusade, and that he will aot sit idly 
by and see his efforts come to nothing. The Ha-tford /ost 
(Rep.) and the Philadelphia Jvguérer (Rep.) profess to have 
information that the Administration will vigorously support one 
of the anti-trust measures brought before Congress and will try 
to have it enacted before the end of thissession. The Littlefield 
bill, to compel publicity of the operations of the trusts, is 
regarded by some as an Administration measure, and Ze 
Wall Street Journa? thinks that Wall Street should look upon 
such a measure with favor. The New York /Hera/d (Ind.) and 
Times (Ind.), the Brooklyn 7imes (Rep.), the Minneapolis 
Times (Ind.), and many other papers express the belief that no 
honest business enterprise need fear any harm from the Presi- 
dent’s campaign. 


The Tariff.—The opposition of the President to any general 
revision of the tariff ““promptly puts at rest the wild talk of tarif 
tinkering ” heard recently, the Brooklyn Standard Union (Rep.) 
notes “with relief and gratitude,” and the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle (Rep.) welcomes this “gratifying assurance that 
the head of the nation is an intelligent and unswerving friend 
of the wage-earner, the manufacturer, the home, the factory.” 
Many other Republican papers speak of this section of the mes- 
sage in similar vein, and 7e Bulletin of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, of Philadelphia, says warningly: “The peo- 
ple, the plain people, have not asked for a reduction of the 
Dingley rates of duty and do not want it, and wo be to the 
traitorous party management that seriously proposes it.” The 
New York 7rzbune (Rep.) admits that the tariff “may and 
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ROOSEVELT? : “ They both Jook alike to me.” 

The Detroit News. 
probably @ses require some modification,” but thinks “it would 
be the wildest folly to destroy the whole fabric of prosperity ” by 
a doubtful policy of “resentful changes” aimed at the trusts. 

The President’s western friends, however, will be disappointed 
in this part of his message, thinks the Minneapolis 77mes (Ind.), 
and the Milwaukee Journal (Dem.) takes the novel view that 
the President is helping his opponents by discussing revision, 
for so long as “he succeeds in keeping the subject before the 
people,” so long “the revision sentiment will grow.” This sen- 
timent is growing, declares the Detroit News (Ind.), and the 
President does not dare ignore it, but he opposes revision }e- 
cause of “‘subserviency to party management.” ‘The Indianapo- 
lis News (Ind.) and the Richmond Disfatch (Dem.) think Mr. 
Roosevelt is mistaken in his views regarding the lack of connec- 
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tion between the tariff and the trusts; and the Philadelphia 
Record (Ind. Dem.) concludes: ‘The only rational interpreta- 
tion of all this is that the author of the message is a candidate 
for election in 1904; and for that large allowances should be 
made. President Roosevelt could not more plainly betray his 
conviction that the tariff is a burning issue and that he might 
get himself badly scorched by coming too near the fire.” 

Capital and Labor.—The principles laid down in the message 
on the relations between capital and labor embrace “the whole 
law and gospel of free government,” declares the Indianapolis 
Journal (Rep.) ; and it seems to the New York 7zmes (Ind.) 
that “it is a dull man, ora selfish one, who does not see that it 
is really sound advice, capable of application by all who have 
the good sense and the good faith to try honestly to apply it.” 
The New York Journal of Cemmerce, however, while admitting 
that “it sounds very fine,” adds that, “in practise, neither side 
would get much nearer to a. common understanding without 
some better guide than maxims like these.” ‘“‘He seesaws be- 
tween the trusts and the labor vote, and in many places in the 
message we perceive that he is looking and hoping to succeed 
himself in the Presidency,” observes thg Richmond Dispatch 
(Dem.) ; and the Detroit 7yzéune (Ind.) remarks that he dis- 
cusses the matter “without arriving at any conclusion, suggest- 
ing any line of action for Congress, or explaining the presence of 
the passage in his communication.” The Louisville Couriéer- 
Journal (Dem.), similarly, calls the President's remarks on 
this matter “an essay made up of elementary truisms which 
nobody in or out of Congress disputes and which are pertinent 
to no practical recommendation on the subject by the President.” 

Cuban Reciprocity.—‘‘A distinct lowering of tone, on the 
President’s part, since last December” is apparent to the New 
York Evening Post (Ind.) in his words on aid to Cuba, and it 
concludes that “the President’s Cuban sword has grown rusty 
and lost its edge.” “Mr. Roosevelt’s strenuosity on this ques- 
tion seems to be oozing off his finger-tips, like Bob Acres’s 
courage,” observes the New York Wor/d (Ind. Dem.). The 
President expects to place before Congress soon, however, a 
reciprocity treaty with the island, and the Philadelphia Ledge» 
(Ind.) expects to see it ratified. He “has won out with the peo- 
ple on the Cuban question,” declares the Marshalltown (Iowa) 
Times-Republican (Rep.), “and Congress must accept the man- 
date of public opinion.” The Chicago Evening Post (Ind.), 
the Philadelphia North American (Ind.), and many other 
papers want reciprocity with Cuba, not asacharity, but asa 
business measure. Zhe North American remarks: “A nearby 
market that is capable of absorbing $50,000,000 worth of Ameri- 
can manufactures under present conditions is not to be neglected.” 
Reciprocity is opposed, however, by 7ie Sugar Planters’ Jour- 
nal, of New Orleans, which refers to the requests for reciprocal 
concessions as “ puerilish whimperings”; and by 7he Louisiana 
Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, of the same city, which 

















WIW THE TAN. WaG THE ELEPHANT? 
—The Nev’ Y: rk Herald. 
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declares that Cuba is now so prosperous that ‘to speak of that 
country as demanding any special consideration or charity is 
simply absurd and suggestive of some ulterior reason which 
those clamoring for the so-called relief are unwilling to reveal.” 
The “ulterior reason” is seemingly apparent to the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat (Dem.), which says: “If the President at- 
tempts to force reciprocity on Congress, as he promises to do, 
and then to force Cuba to accept it, he will find it a very difficult 
matter to conceal the deus ¢.x machina, the sugar trust, which has 
been the main support of this reciprocity movement.” 


The Philippines.—The expansionist papers, which consider 
the Philippine question settled, have litUle or nothing to say in 
regard to the President’s congratulatory remarks on the meas- 
ure of self-government now enjoyed by the natives, or his omis- 
sion of any statement that could be construed as hinting at 
ultimate independence. The ‘anti’s,” however, find much to 
discuss. Thus the Columbus C7¢/zen (Dem.) infers from his 
treatment of the matter that liberty “is merely a favor to be dis- 
pensed by our rulers as they see fit; and there is no difference 
between our conception of it and the conception that governed 
the policies of George III. toward the American colonies.” The 
Pittsburg Post (Dem.) asks “whether a triumph of our laws 
entirely through the triumph of our arms is that triumph of 
American principles from which a liberty-loving people can 
derive pride,” while the Baltimore Mews (Ind.) and the Hart- 
ford 7imes (Ind. Dem.) wonder why the President passed over 
in silence the starvation of the people and the demoralized cur- 
rency system mentioned in the report of the Secretary of War. 
The Springfield Refud/ican (Ind.) recalls the reasoning of the 
slaveholders, who made similar congratulatory remarks on the 
splendid care the negro received under that system, and adds 
that the Filipino, in spite of this ‘‘more liberty,” is“‘still a politi- 
cal serf.” The Manila American declares that the demoraliza- 
tion of the currency “tis due to the criminal carelessness of the 
United States Congress,” and says bitterly: “The frozen truth 
is, the people of the States are too busy in their own business 
and the legislators are too much engaged in reelecting them- 
selves, to waste time on us.” Says the Boston Hera/d (Ind.) : 


“The President asserts that‘ no policy ever entered into by the 
American people has vindicated itself in more signal manner 
than the policy of holding the Philippines.’ Weare not disposed 
to revive a controversy which has gone out for the present, at 
least from its active stage, but this just quoted statement seems to 
us simply astounding, in view of the fact that the policy of hold- 
ing the Philippines has already cost the American people more 
than $500,000, 000, for which there it nothing in improved trade 
worth a second’s consideration to show, and only the prospect of 
governing a discontented people at enormous expense in the 
future. This, to say nothing of the loss ot scores of thousands 
of American lives and the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of 
those of the Philippine peoples. To call this vindication of pol- 
icy is to caricature the phrase. Whatever may be the verdict, 

















THE TOAD: “ Supposin’ I refuse to budge?” 
—The Minneapolis Journas. 
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numerically speaking, of the American people, we have no doubt 
that a large majority of the thoughtful men and women of the 
nation regret that the Government ever essayed to take the pos- 
session of the Philippine Islands upon its hands.” 


LINCOLN’S PORTRAIT IN THE MISSISSIPPI 
HALL OF FAME. 


N ISSISSIPPI was the second State to secede from the Union, 
and it is “especially fitting,” remarks the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat (Dem.), that Mississippi should now be the 


« 


first Southern commonwealth “to recognize the genius, the 
worth, and the character of him who was President of the United 


States from 1861 to 1865.” This recognition consists in the pla- 
cing of a portraitof Abraham Lincoln inthe Hallof Fame in Mis- 
sissippi’s new capitolat Jackson. ‘The portrait is to be presented 
by Robert T. Lincoln, his son. Mr. Rowland, director of the 
Mississippi State Historical Department, said in his letter to 
Mr. Lincoln: 


“We of the South now realize the greatness and goodness and 
grandness of the character of President Abraham Lincoln, and 
would honor his memory. Our own Lee has been given a place 
in the Temple of Fame, situated on the other side of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, and his name stands with that of Lincoln. Your 
father belongs to the world’s immortals, and nothing that we 
could do would add to hisfame. We can, however, show our 
respect and love for him, Permit me, therefore, in the name of 
the State, to invite you to place a portrait of President Lincoln 
in the new capitol of Mississippi, that it may symbolize his love 
for his country, his devotion to duty, and his heartfelt sympathy 
for the Southern people.” 


The Times-Democrat regards this tribute to President Lin- 
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CHANCE FOR DR. LORENZ TO OPERATE, 
— The St. Paul Dispatch. 


coln with hearty approval. It refers to him as “the great eman- 
cipator,” and goes on to say: 


“It would seem that such acts of recognition prove conclusively 
that, so far at least as Americans of the South are concerned, 
the lingering resentments of civil war have passed out of sight 
and out of memory, and that the living remember only the redeem- 
ing nobleness of the men who, ‘firm in the right as God gave 
them to know the right,’ directed the war from the Union side. 
With each passing hour, the truth enforced by the late L. Q. C. 
Lamar, of Mississippi, in his eulogy of Charles Sumner, of 
Massachusetts— My countrymen, know one another better, and 
you will love one another better ’—is understood and appreciated 
throughout the Union. 

“ Tis well that itis so. There are, of course, here and there 
individuals who persist in fanning the flame of sectional hate 
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—insects of the hour who are destined to die in the heat of their 
own life, And there are also in both sections a few persons, 
who are thought to be men of light and leading, who are not yet 
able to see in clear perspective the civil war period of American 
history. These men, of whom Mr. Seth Low, former president 
of Columbia University and at present mayor of Greater New 
York, is typical, recognize that the fame of Brutus and the fame 
of Antony are the common glory of Rome, that Prince Rupert 
and Cromwell are honored by all Englishmen, and that the valor 
of Bruce and of Wallace is admired not exclusively by Scotsmen ; 
but these men we have in mind fail to understand that Lincoln 
and Davis and Grant and Lee have, by their lives, reflected 
honor upon themselves, upon their countrymen, and upon the 
nation—upon the nation as it was when they lived and worked, 
as well as upon the nation as it now is. The reason for this 

















HE CAN LEAD THEM TO WATER, BUT— 
—The Brooklyn Eagle 


failure is to be found in the fact that, spite their pretensions to 
learning and to patriotism, the lives of these narrow-minded citi- 
zens are ruled by the dwarfing standards of smallish men.” 


“The South is learning much more rapidly than the North, 
says the Atlanta /ourna/, “that greatness is not confined by 
geographical lines, nor creeds, nor political principles,” 


REVERSAL OF THE WORLD’S TRADE 
CURRENTS. 


MERICA’S commercial supremacy will readjust the lines of 
commerce the world around, and the readjustment will 

send old empires down to ruin, and raise up new ones more 
splendid than the old. So Mr. Brooks Adams predicts in his 
new book on “The New Empire.” Mr. Adams, who rivals Dr. 
Josiah Strong in the sweep of his vision, has made a careful 
study of the trade routes and commercial movements from the 
dawn of history down to the present. Up to recent times the 
lines of trade from the Far East to Europe ran across the east- 
ern hemisphere; now they are beginning to shift to the western 
hemisphere, and to traverse the United States. Russia is try- 
ing to stop this movement with her Transsiberian Railroad, 
but with little success. What will be the result of this new ad- 


justment? Says Mr. Adams: 


“The world seems agreed that the United States is likely to 
achieve, if indeed she has not already achieved, an economic 
Supremacy. The vortex of the cyclone is near New York. No 
Such activity prevails elsewhere; nowhere are undertakings so 
gigantic, nowhere is administration so perfect; nowhere are 
Such masses of capital centralized in single hands. And as the 
United States becomes an imperial market, she stretches out 
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* WHIP BEHIND!” . 
— The Public, Chicago. 


along the trade routes which lead from foreign countries to her 
heart, as every empire has stretched out from the days of Sargon 
to our own. The West Indies drift toward us, the republic of 
Mexico hardly longer has an independent life, and the City of 
Mexico is an American town, With the completion of the 
Panama Canal all Central America will become a part of our 
system. We have expanded into Asia, we have attracted the 
fragments of the Spanish dominions, and reaching out into 
China we have checked the advance of Russia and Germany in 
territory which, until yesterday, had been supposed to be beyond 
our sphere. We are penetrating into Europe, and Great Britain 
especially is gradually assuming the position of a dependency 
which must rely on us as the base from which she draws her 
food in peace, and without which she could not stand in war. 
“Supposing the movement of the next fifty years only to equal 
that of the last, instead of undergoing a prodigious acceleration, 
the United States will outweigh any single empire, if not all 
empires combined. The whole world will pay hertribute. Com- 
merce will flow to her both from East and West, and the order 
which has existed from the dawn of time will be reversed.” 


THE VIRGINIA CONSTITUTION CASE. 


“T° HE Southern papers manifest a great deal of interest in the 

suit instituted by Virginia negroes to test the validity of 
the new state constitution. Through their counsel, Mr. John S, 
Wise, a native of Virginia, they have been trying to prevent 
the issuing of certificates of election to members of Congress 
elected last month, especially Mr. Carter Glass, of the Sixth Vir- 
ginia District. The negroes claim that the constitution under 
which they are debarred from voting is invalid, not having been 
properly adopted, and that they are illegally deprived of their 
political rights. The case was brought up before the United 
States circuit court, sitting at Richmond, week before last. It 
was heard by Chief Justice Fuller, of the United States Supreme 


case for lack of jurisdiction. He 


Court, and he dismissed the 
added: “The writ is not sought in aid of jurisdiction ; nor does 
it appear that there is no other remedy. The proceeding is, in 
effect, against the Commonwealth, which is in any view an in- 
dispensable party, and the matter, being political, can not be 
disposed of in such a proceeding.” Soon after this decision, the 
State board of canvassers met and issued certificates of elec- 
tion to the ten Congressmen, and Mr. Wise gave notice of appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

Most of the papers believe that if the case is brought before 
the Supreme Court the judgment of Chief Justice Fuller will be 


sustained. Others are inclined to wait and see how the matter 


turns out; but two papers, the Charleston News and Courter 
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PACIFIC COAST EDITORS. 


and the New Orleans Z7imes-Democra?t believe, that there is 
no hope for the negro as a political power inthe Southern States. 
“Not having made express discrimination against the negroes 
on account of their color and race,” says the Atlanta Consttu- 


Zion, “the Supreme Court will doubtless decide that there has 


~ been no violation of the Fourteenth or Fifteenth Amendment.” 


‘ 


Such a decision, it adds, “should be speedily reached in order 
that other Southern States may proceed to organize their elec- 
toral systems within their rights as defined by the highest 
tribunal in the land, if they so decide.” The 7imes-Democrat 
declares that “the ignorant and vicious vote has been eliminated 


, 


as a factor in the political equation” in Virginia. . The Southern 
States, it continues, “are once more—and we believe perma- 
nently—restored to the healthful political plane they occupied 
before the negroes, utterly unfit as they were to exercise the 
suffrage, were indiscriminately given the right to vote. All of 
which is heartening to the conscience and the intelligence of the 
nation.” Zhe News and Courier observes: 


“Tt is too much to hope, of course, that Wise will abandon the 
case at this point, but in the end he will be defeated. If the 
negro could not be kept on top in Virginia and other Southern 
States when he was backed by all the power of the federal Gov- 
ernment, a quarter of a century ago, he can not be restored to 
power now, even should all the courts in the land declare that 
he is entitled to rule by reason of his numbers.” 


The Virginia papers devote most of their editorials to Mr. 
Wise, referring frequently to his “change of color.” The Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot calls his crusade against the constitution “a 


very, very transparent farce.” The Richmond 77es says: 

“There was a time when Mr. Wise was a true Virginian, when 
he was a Democrat of Democrats, when he was as much opposed 
as any manin Virginia tothe Fifteenth Amendment and to the 
evils which came upon the South therefrom, But the time came 
when, for reasons best known to himself, he deserted the Demo- 
cratic party and took up with the Mahone party, and courted 
the support of the ‘faithful allies’ in black and attempted by 
these means to become governor of Virginia. It is not necessary 
to recall to the minds of Virginians those troublous times, when 
negroes became so offensive in many parts of the State that the 
whites were forced to resort to arms to defend themselves and 
their women from insult. Suffice it to say it was a reign of ter- 
ror, and Mr. Wise was as much responsible as any man, save 
Mahonae, therefor. 

“But having failed in this attempt to put the negro party in 


power, having been repudiated by the great body of white men 
in the State, he shook the dust of Virginia from his feet and hied 
him away to find more congenial society at the North. 

“It is said that most men will forgive an injury received, but 
never an injury inflicted. It is apparent that Mr. Wise has 
never forgiven Virginia for the blow which he dealt, and instead 
of becoming softer-hearted and more amiable as he grows older, 
age seems but to make his spleen more thick. 

“He had a perfect right to undertake these cases, and no Vir- 
ginian would have condemned him if he had come here and 
made a dignified legal argument. But instead of confining him- 
self to the law in the case, instead of confining himself to the 
case itself, he fell into a spasm of abuse, calling men by name 
and hurling his shafts at them, and there is no knowing to what 
lengths he would have proceeded had not the chief justice laid 
a restraining hand upon him. Mr. Wise’s speech was not a 
legal argument, but a tirade of bitterness and denunciation 
He seems determined that the people of Virginia shall hate him 
as cordially as he hates them.” 


The Richmond Dispatch, however, declares that Virginia has 
some reason to thank Mr. Wise.. It says: 


“The proceedings, as Mr. Wise conducted them, and the fire 
he drew from Mr. Christian, Attorney-General Anderson, Mr. 
Justice Fuller, developed, and exposed to the country at large, 
as it could not have been exposed in a contention over jurisdic- 
tion merely, the salient and vital fact that in the fight for the 
inviolability of her constitution Virginia stands for those rela- 
tions of the States to the Union which are the foundation of 
republican government. She is not only defending her own 
sovereignty as involved in this especial case, but the general 
principle of state sovereignty, as all the other States are inter- 
ested. 

“Paradoxical again as it may appear, undignified and dema- 
gogic as was Mr. Wise’s conduct of his cause at some stages, he 
raised the issue to one of the greatest dignity in the sense of 
causing recognition of its importance to the country at large. 
He has been the means of awakening the Northern mind to the 
realization that a triumph of his contentions would not jeopard- 
ize Virginia’s sovereignty alone, but might prove the beginning 
of the end of serious federal encroachments on the ‘inherent in- 
defeasible and inalienable rights’ of the people of Northern 
States to alter and amend their constitutions and regulate their 
own internal affairs as designed by the fathers. So far Mr. 
Wise has builded better than he knew, and altho the good that 
is coming from the evil he would do must be bitter fruit to him, 
we iterate that we think he deserves the thanks of Virginia. 
None other could in seeking to hurt her have served her so 
well,” 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF EX- 
SPEAKER REED. 


ONESTY, strength, and intellectual keenness were the 
chief qualities that made Thomas Brackett Reed great, in 

the judgment of the newspaper editors that comment on his 
death. Mr. Reed's firm stand for the gold standard in 1896 was 
regarded at the time as one reason why Mr. McKinley was pre- 
ferred for the Presidential nomination, If Mr. Reed, who has 
been a determined anti-imperialist since the Spanish war, had 
been nominated and elected, the history of the country, as the 
New York 7Z7zimes remarks, ‘might have been very different.” 
He said of the treaty with Spain: ‘“‘ We are buying 10,000,000 


Malays at $2 a head, unpicked, and no- 
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party man—in public, that is; in private he showed no reverence 
for the gods of the Republican temple. 

“Had Thomas B. Reed really believed in Democracy, had he 
been large enough to have that faith in the people which moves 
the true statesman ina republic to work with and for them, his 
mental endowments would have made him greatand carried him 
far and high. 

“There was so much that commanded respect and admiration 
in Reed that his failure to be equal to his opportunities awakens 
regret and compassion. He remained poor when he might 
He scorned humbug and laughed at it— 
in himself as readily as in others. He disdained to truckle, and 
was fearless in giving offense.to any man he despised, even tho 
the man sat in the White House. He. was big, but not big 

enough; brave, but not brave enough ; 


easily have been rich, 





body knows what it will cost to pick them.” 

His almost despotic rule over the House 
of Representatives during the 51st, 54th, 
and 55th Congresses was undoubtedly the 
most striking part of his political career. 
As the Philadelphia Press says: 


“The great triumph by which he will 
be remembered was his consummate de- 
monstration of the power of the majority 
torule. ‘That will remain historic. It was 
during his first session as Speaker in 
1889-90. He had a meager majority and 
narrow and uncertain margin. ‘The minor- 
ity was strong, contentious, and insolent. 
Through long weeks, without rules, the 
defiant obstruction went on. The Speaker 
planted himself on general parliamentary 
law and ruled that those present, even tho 
not responding to the roll, could be counted 
tomakeaquorum, Immediately the House 








keen of sight, but not broad. He had no 
steady hold upon American ideals. He 
was essentially a critic and a scoffer, 

“The capital defect in him was absence 
of moral enthusiasm.” 


A DOCTOR OF BUSINESS CON- 
CERNS. 


NEWCOMER in the ranks of mod- 

ern experts is the business “ method- 
izer” or “system expert.” His specialty 
is to systematize the work in a manufac 
turing concern, to lop off useless expendi 
tures, and so to increase production and 
lessen cost. The list of such experts is 
at present small and they receive very 


large fees. Mr. M. Martin Kallman, him- 








was in an but through all that 
turbulence the courageous Speaker stood 


uproar, 


calm, unquailing andserene. He was stig- 

matized as a Czar, but he established that the will of the ma- 
jority shall rule, and his vindication came in the full and endur- 
ing acceptance, by his opponents as by his friends, of the Reed 


rules.” 


A more critical view of the ex-Speaker may be seen in the fol- 


lowing comment by the New York American : 


“He was cynical, and that spoiled him—spoiled him fora great 
and useful public career, that is, tho it made him a sparkling and 
stimulating man in private. Behind the scenes he was at his 
best, for there he shone as a clear-eyed, contemptuous, and witty 
critic of the men allied with him in politics who were more suc- 
cessful than he, while his inferiors in intellect and honesty. 

“Through yielding often to the temptations offered by his 
mocking nature, he made enemies of those whom he needed for 
friends in politics. ‘There was no welcome for him at the White 
House during several terms. Hisdartsstung and rankled in the 
breasts of many who could have helped him toward the Presi- 
dency. Amiability was not a characteristic of his humor. 
Nearly always it conveyed an insult. 

“When Reed failed to get the Presidential nomination he flung 
office aside and forthwith became a corporation attorney. That 
was his right as a lawyer, but it did not raise him in popular 
estimation asa man, ‘The better part of his life had been spent 
as a public servant, and had he been of the stuff of which genu 
ine public servants are made he could not so readily have be- 
come wholly devoted to his own interests. 

“The country suffered no injury by the retirement of Mr. 
Reed. He was a very clever man, and he got full credit for his 
cleverness, but there was a fatal lack in his make-up. The lack 
was the want of high aims. He was without serious patriotic 
purpose, 


The game of politics interested him and he played it 
assiduously, but sneered at it and at his fellow players, while 
he played. 
upon him that he could not escape from it. 
bition to be President was abandoned and he had quit active 
politics forever, he could write and speak only as the narrow 


And yet the habit of partizanship had so grown 
Even when his am- 


THOMAS BRACKET! REED, 
Who died December 7. 


The 
Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia), 


self a “system expert,” writing in 

declares that a methodizer of large repu- 
tation receives a fee of $1,000 a day, and that the yearly earnings 
of several probably exceed $50,000 each. He gives several in- 
stances to show how defects have been discovered in large estab- 
lishments and much money and trouble saved by the adoption of 
methods. 


new Concerning the old and new way of keeping 


accounts, he writes: 

“The distance which the eye and hand must travel in posting 
from the regulation day-book to the ledger is so great that the 
operation involves a distinct act of memory, while under almost 
any of the recognized modern methods the memory act is 
eliminated and posting becomes simply copying figures at close 
hand. Science always makes for accuracy and an increase of 
practical results, and it is therefore clear as to which method of 
accounting is more worthy to be called scientific. 

, Little more than a year ago a methodizer was called to intro- 
duce his system into the counting-room of a large mercantile 
He found a force of six men devoted exclusively 
To- 


day under the modern system recently adopted one man does all 


establishment. 
to posting the 20,000 accounts which the ledgers contained. 


the posting and works at the task only three hours a day! 

“The new systems provide for a series of duplicates so that 
the sudden destruction of a set of ledger records can be almost 
instantly replaced. The importance of this feature of latter-day 
methods was recently brought home to me when the head book- 
keeper of a business house to which I had been called maliciously 
destroyed five ledger records—no doubt to cover peculations. 
Under the modern systems this would have been practically im- 
possible. 

‘Often I am asked: What will the best modern systems save 
a large business? ‘This is difficult to answer, but there is one 
manufacturing establishment of enormous proportions, having 
nany branches, which has been saved $100,000 a year 1n Its pay 
roll and time-keeping department alone through this modern 
agency. 

“It must be a small business, speaking in the metropolitan 
sense, which can not be saved $5,000 to $10,000 a year through 
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the introduction of a first-class modern system devised bya 
‘*methodizer ' of recognized standing in his profession.” 

Minna C. Smith, writing in Zhe World's Work (December) 
on the same subject, tells of a “production engineer "—the term 
she uses—who by changing the course of the material in a manu 
facturing concern through its various processes, reduced the 
handling of sixty tons of weight from fifty-one times a day to 
thirty-seven times, with a resultant saving that surprised the 
president and directors. The same expert was requested to 
rearrange the schedule of wages in a steel-mill. He regulated it 
“not by tonnage alone, but by groups of steel products according 
to quantities and shapes; the resultant rates increased the pro- 
ductive capacity of the mills from five to forty per cent., decreased 
the cost of production, and increased the wages of the men.” 
The writer describes how an expert methodizer reorganized an 
electric equipment factory which was growing so fast that its 
managers did not know how they stood in the matter of expenses 


by 


and could not keepin touch with the general routine day 
day. She says: 


“or 


The expert asked questions and was given full details. He 
was introduced to every official, every head of department, every 
clerk ; and he asked each one for typewritten suggestions. He 
found that the huge physical growth of the factory had over- 
topped its intellectual and nervous organization. ‘The organiza- 
tion needed a clear definition of duties and responsibilities in 
the various offices—a more highly organized faculty. The spe- 
cialist reported a special system, unified, yet so flexible that the 
work in any department can now be expanded or contracted 
without affecting the general plan. Thirty-one departments of 
the executive and operating force were ordered, instead of four- 
teen. There could henceforth be no clashing of authority, no 
men receiving one order from one department and another order 
from another. AI! communications about the general organiza- 
tion were authorized to appear in executive orders from the 
president of the company, who is also general manager. The 
names of all officers or heads of departments were put at the 
head of every executive order, and each head of a department 
was made responsible for notifying his associates, who in turn 
were made personally responsible to him. A series of executive 
notices was posted insuring order of a high degree and making 
certain the prompt return of all reports and data. One man was 
made responsible for all the accounts of the company, so that 
uniformity might be developed in recording all the performances 
of the plant. The authority for giving orders was centralized. 
Provisions were made for definite recording of orders for mate- 
rial; and complete and accurate means of communication within 
the factory were insured. An accurate 
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trol of incoming and outgoing material was given to the same 
central authority. . . . The nervous system of the electric equip- 
ment factory was toned up. The factory is making its product 
much more rapidly than before; and despite the growth of the 
business the heads of the concern can now keep in touch with 
all its details.” 
TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

SENOR CONCHA is relieved, and so is the United States.—7he Boston 
Transcript. 

It is said that Mr. Dalzell feels that he is still in the Speakership contest. 
What a funny feeling !—7he Washington Post. 

TEACHER: “How many mills make a cent?” Charlie Chigwidden: 
“ None, my father says—unless they are in the trust.”"—Puck. 

WITH Congress on guard the country feels almost as safe as it did while 
it was taking care of itself.—7he New York Mail and Express. 


MR. BRYAN says Mr. Hill has not gone Democratic for several years. We 
believe he did vote fora Populist for President in 1900.—7he Washington 
Pp 
Post. 

















THE FARMER: “ Goit, I’m out of danger.” 
The Detroit Journal. 


SOME day the country will run out of Territories, and then other meas- 
ures must be devised for keeping the United States Senate safely Repub- 
lican.— Zhe Detroit Free Press. 

ONE of the touching spectacles of the session will be the. charming defer- 
ence with which any suggestions that may emanate from Uncle Joe Can- 
non will be received by his fellow Congressmen.—7%e Chicago News. 

Isn’r it a little dangerous to send Admiral Dewey with the South At- 
lantic fleet? He may hand usa South American republic some fine morn- 
ing that we won’t know what to do with.— 7%e St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 

LET us hope that the New York millionaire who has gone to live in the 
slums for the purpose of enlightening and uplifting his fellow man will 
presently feel sufficiently experienced to begin the good work among the 
“ four hundred.”—7he Chicago News 





system of labor records for all employees 
was effected, insuring the charging of 
material and labor expended in the 
course of production. Centralization of 
authority stopped overstocking. Thecon- 









































AN “ ELASTIC CURRENCY” IS PROPOSED. WHAT THE DOLLAR OF OUR DADS IS GETTING SAME OLD SUGAR TRUST BEGGAR AT THE OLD 


We hope it will be elastic enough to accomplish 
the above result.—7%e Los Angeles Times. 


TO LOOK LIKE, STAND, 


—The Denver News. — The Denver News. 


SERIOUS SUBJECTS CARICATURED. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A NEW ERA IN DECORATIVE ART. 


A* international exposition devoted to decorative art was 
recently held in Turin with such financial and artistic suc- 
cess as to indicate that what is known as the “new art” is taking 
firm root all over Europe. “The Turin Exposition,” declares 
Mr. Paul S. Reinsch, professor of political economy in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, “marks a new era in decoration... . 
There is no fully developed art—only beginnings. But the ex- 
hibition did give evidence of a great force seeking an outlet and 
of not a little actual achievement.” He continues (in 7he 
World’s Work, November) : 


“The place of honor in the exposition was given to the works 
of Walter Crane, and of some other decorative artists of Great 
Britain, placed there by the Arts and Crafts Society of London. 
There was not only Walter Crane’s charming painting of the 
‘Renaissance of Venus,’ and a great variety of water-colors, but 
also the cartoons for the magnificent Earle window, tapestry, 
majolica and tile panels, bronze utensils, designs for the most 
varied ornament and decorations, as well as books printed and 
bound with consummate workmanship. ‘There was, however, 
no place in the exposition that so fully represented the ideas of 
the movement for a new decorative art as the dignified and beau- 
tiful piece of tapestry, ‘The Orchard,’ designed by William Mor- 
ris and executed under his care. ‘There was also a noteworthy 
exhibit of jewelry manufactured by the Gild of Handicrafts of 
London, in which the antique forms of Anglo-Saxon and Nor- 
man jewelry have been revived and modernized with great 
effect. The greater part of the exhibits were arranged in‘ atmos- 
phere,’ a term here applied to the complete interior furnishings 
of a dwelling or apartment, suggesting that the furniture of a 
house should not be a mere fortuitous collection, but should be 
pervaded by an atmosphere distinctive of purpose or personality.” 

The Paris “ Hétel de l’Art Nouveau Bing” contributed many 
interesting examples of furniture and ornament, including 
jewelry, paintings, tapestry, carved wood, stained glass, ceramic 
wares, and sculpture. The rugs exhibited by this society showed 
a uniform base of color, with “designs traced in curves and flow- 
ing bands like the ornaments in wall frescoes and in wood- 
carving.” “The principles of the new decorative art,” observes 
Professor Reinsch, “reject the Oriental rug,” on the ground that 
“it owes its origin to the need of one striking ornament in the 
bare tent of a nomad,” and is inappropriate in a modern Euro- 
pean house. The Belgian “interiors” at the exposition were 
distinguished by their “great originality in the use of new forms 


, 


and designs.” The principal German exhibit was that of the 
colony of artists at Darmstadt, who are working under the patron- 
age of Ernst Louis, of Hesse, and the leadership of Prof. Joseph 


M. Olbrich. We quote further: 


“The exhibitions of Italy were naturally more numerous than 
those of any other country, but they contained very much of the 
commonplace and the conventional. Still there were a number 
of exhibits which showed an intense effort to express modern 
ideas. One of the most interesting exhibits was that of the 
‘Aemilia Arts,’ a cooperative association founded in Bologna in 
1898, to perfect the products of the local decorative arts, to in- 
troduce sound methods and new ideas among the artisans, and 
to assist the latter in improving their products, in creating a 
harmonious art, and in disposing of the finished articles. An 
artistic commission of the society prepares designs and models, 
which are then executed by the artisans. ‘The society also 
assists young men of promise in completing their artistic educa- 
tion. The industries are mostly carried on at the homes of the 
artisans, the products being sold from the depot of the society of 
Bologna. The society does not make its sole aim the creation of 
new methods but it also favors the reproduction of classic works. 
Its products embrac_ the entire field of decorative art—furniture, 
wrought iron and bronze work, ceramic ware, terra-cotta, stained 
glass, leather work, lace and embroideries. Altho it has existed 
only for so short a time, the impetus it bas given to household 
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industry in the region of Bologna is remarkable, as is evidenced 
by the exhibit at Turin.” 


It still remains to be seen, concludes Professor Reinsch, 
whether the new decorative movement can permanently interest 
the people in general. It labors under a disadvantage in view 
of the fact that the employment of original and beautiful forms 
in decorative work is bound to be for some time to come a matter 
of great expense. He adds: 


To expect at the present time a clear, consistent, uniform 
style of the new movement in decorative art would be to misun- 
derstand its purpose and scope. It is rather an ideal, an aspira- 
tion, than a style. In the practical execution of work it makes 
use of forms and suggestions taken from many sources ; it builds 
upon the foundations of national traditions; it uses the enticing 
symbolism of the Orient, the dark runes of Norse mythology, the 
Egyptian pyramids and temples, the color schemes of Japanese 
art. It also draws much inspiration from the great works of the 
Middle Ages, but it avoids as much as possible the forms of the 
Renaissance and of classical antiquity, which have been ren- 
dered conventional through long imitation. ‘Tho distinguished 
from naturalism by a deep worship of beauty, its main tenet 
nevertheless is truth and simplicity of expression, and it strives 
to look fully and directly at the great stream of modern life and 
to express its meaning through art in all her branches. It is 
democratic both in calling attention to all the forms of artistic 
activity and also in aiming to embrace within a great artistic 
community all the people, both rich and poor, artisans and em- 
ployers; thus it hopes to unite some of the harsh contrasts of 
life. Among all the great efforts and activities of mankind at 
the present time, this movement challenges attention on account 
of the scope of its aspirations and of the crying needs which its 
efforts are laboring to satisfy.” 


RICHARD MANSFIELD IN “JULIUS CAESAR.” 
M* RICHARD MANSFIELD’S presentation of Shake- 


speare’s tragedy, “Julius Cesar,” is regarded by the 
New York £vening Post as the most notable revival of this play 
in New York “since the memorable one by Edwin Booth in his 
own theater in the early seventies.” In some respects, adds the 
same paper, it is ‘‘superior even to that.” We quote further 

‘““Mr. Mansfield as an actor is often a cause of disappointment, 
sometimes, perhaps, of an even stronger feeling; but as a mana- 
ger he seldom fails to provoke admiration and gratitude, not 
only for his lavish generosity—other men may spend as much 
money—but for the good taste and artistic intelligence invaria- 
bly displayed in his more ambitious productions. These quali- 
ties were fully and happily illustrated on the present occasion, 
and met with prompt and cordial recognition. A more satisfac- 
tory spectacle, whether considered from a popular or artistic 
point of view, has seldom been enjoyed in this neighborhood. 

. . It is understood that most of the scenes were painted from 
designs by Sir Alma Tadema, whose name is a sufficient guar- 
anty of the correctness of detail, and it was the same eminent 
authority who suggested the patterns of the armor and other cos- 
tumes. ‘The whole representation, therefore, was directed, so 
far as the scenic part was concerned, by ample knowledge, and 
the names of the actual painters of the scenery, Hawes Craven, 
William Telbin, Richard Marston, and John W. Young, are 
proof that the original designs were reproduced in the best pos- 
sible manner. From first to last the performance was a delight 
to the eye.” 

There is much in Mr. Mansfield's art to be spoken of dubiously 
or with dispraise, observes 7he 77mes, in criticism of the first- 
night performance in New York, but “those who last night 
heard his richly vibrant voice and saw his flexible and powerful 
mimique were confirmed in their belief that the English-speak- 
ing stage of to-day holds only one or at most two actors—Sir 
Henry Irving and Mr. Forbes Robertson—who are his equals, 
and none who in temperamental vigor is his superior.” Mr. 
William Winter, of 7he 7riéune, writes as follows in regard te 
Mr. Mansfield’s interpretation of the part of Brutus: 


“It was the habit of Shakespeare to throw side-lights upon his 
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characters, revealing them not only by their own words and acts, 
but by the acts and words of their associates. Brutus himself 
speaks of the figures and the fantasies that busy care draws in 
the brains of men. From the first, undoubtedly, and notwith- 
standing his composure and solidity of temperament, he is a man 
of imagination, and his imagination is haunted. Portia, whom 
he loves, and by whom he is deeply loved, early describes his 
enkindled impatience, his vague preoccupation, his moods of 
ungentle behavior, and plainly tells him that if his humor could 
affect his shape as 
much as it has af- 


fected his condition 








she would not be 
able to recognize 
him. ‘Since Cassius 
first did whet me 
against Cesar, | 
have not slept.’ 
The mind of Brutus 
is a scene of tem- 
pest. He needed 
not the promptings 
of Cassius. He was 
already ripe to do 
the murder that he 
thought a sacrifice. 
The conflict in his 
soul has almost 
crazed him, and 
from the moment 
when he yields to 
the surging tide of 
fanaticism and 
strikes at the heart 














MR. RICHARD MANSFIELD 
His revival of “Julius Caesar” is regarded as the Of his friend he 
most notable since the time of Edwin Booth. never again will 
taste of peace. The 
sequel is all misery. Brutus and Cassius ride like madmen 
through the gates of Rome. The final appeal is to the arbit- 
rament of battle. ‘Clouds, dews, and dangers come.’ In the 
deep of night three words are spoken, the knell of all eartl 
hope— Portia is dead.’ More and more, on the remorseful soul 


ily 
of the fanatic, descends the awful loneliness of predestinate 
ruin. ‘No man bears sorrow better ’—but sorrow, now, is all 
that remains. The chiefs of faction clasp hands for the last 
time, and speak that farewell which, in all the poetry of Shake- 
speare, is the most hopeless and forlorn: ‘And whether we shall 
meet again I know not’: but both of them well know that the 
parting is forever. ‘There is a presage of disaster. The eagles 
are fled away and in their stead are kites and ravens. ‘The 
ghost of Cesar hath appeared to me, two several times, by 
night: my houriscome.’ All around Brutus, from first to last, 
there is an atmosphere of omen, a strange and subtle something 
that betokens anguish, peril, and death. This way Mr. Mans- 
field has apprehended the character, and it is for his diffusion 
and sustainment of this poetic charm—making Brutus almost 
spectral in spiritual conflict, fanatical self-absorption, and silent, 
patient, majestic misery—that this embodiment takes its place, 
and one that it will securely hold, among the most thoughtful and 
distinctive achievements of the contemporary stage. In the ex- 
pression of his ideal, Mr. Mansfield has aimed to impersonate 
and not to declaim; yet he gave all requisite force and signifi- 
cance to the eminently rational but completely ineffective speech 
of Brutus to the Roman mob, and at every essential point the 
opulence and amplitude of his vocal power make themselves 
manifest with splendid effect. It is not, however, as the ora- 
torical Brutus that Mr. Mansfield diffuses the characteristic 
allurement of genius; for his articulation is not invariably accu- 
rate, and his oratory, and indeed his general delivery, in rhetori- 
cal speeches, lacks systematic modulation, and therefore is apt 
to reverberate where it should agitate, convulse, or impress. 
The charm of the personation is in its tremors of conflicting 
emotion, in its weird isolation—the awful loneliness of a great 
soul, fated to disaster—and its mystery.” 


The Commercial Advertiser says: 


“The excellence of Mr. Mansfield’s company gave unity to the 
whole performance. With one accord they played in the key of 
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heroic tragedy and for the tragedy, not for themselves, In par- 
ticular, a score of actors, whose names are too many to set down, 
ndividualized the minor characters—conspirators and senators, 
soldiers and servants—with praiseworthy intelligence in a fash- 

live. Mr. For- 
rest’s Antony was pictorial to see and eloquent in the Forum, 


ion that kept the long performance continually a 


when the mob, with more realism than poetry, did not tear his 
eloquence to tatters. Mr. Haworth’s Cassius, dramatically 
imagined as a foil to Mr. Mansfield’s Brutus, was instinct with 
acid force and fitful fire, a piece of common clay heated and 
shaped by burning passions and envies. Miss Hammond and 
Miss Hoffman filled out Shakespeare’s sketches of Portia and 
Calpurnia. Best of all, each and every actor spoke the verse 
with intelligence and, usually, with eloquence.” 


THE BOOK IN THE TENEMENT. 
| F it be true, as is often contended, that in the last resort the 
real verdict upon great literature is pronounced, not by the 
cultured few, but by the uncultured many, there is a deep sig- 
nificance in the literary opinions of the masses. Miss Elizabeth 
McCracken, a Boston settlement worker who relates (in 7he 

[¢lantic Monthiy, November) her experiences in persuading 
her neighbors to read good books, has been much impressed by 
the literary intuition of comparatively uneducated folk. ‘These 
simple readers,” she declares, “are unerring critics of what they 
read. They take the author with a complete and effectual 
literalness.” She writes further: 

“In the city tenements I have met so many of them; and 
incidentally, sometimes almost accidentally, they have told me 
what they have read, and why they have read. They do not 
read books about books, nor do they read them for that ‘ mystic 
wonderful’ thing, their style. They never ‘hold up their hands 
in ecstasy and awe over an innocent phrase’; and they would 
stare inquiringly at a person who might invite them to join ‘a 
band of esoteric joy.’ To them a book is great or small accord- 
ing to what it says, not to the way it saysit. They may ad- 
mire the felicity of the saying; frequently they do; but their 
admiration does not in the slightest degree color their view of the 
saying itself. A spade, they would seem to argue, is always 
—to quote Cleg Kelly—‘juist only’ a spade, no matter how 
gracefully and exquisitely it may be otherwise called.” 

Miss McCracken instances the case of a scrub-woman, who 
was one of the first persons in the tenement district to speak to 


her about books and reading. She says: 


“T gave her ‘The Talisman,’ and one day ‘The Scottish 
Chiefs’; and then‘ Kenilworth’; and I lent her ‘The Prisoner 
of Zenda’ and ‘The Pride of Jennico.’ She read them all with 
the keenest joy. ‘If I'd knowed,’ she said one night, ‘whata 
‘mount o’ pleasure, an’, more still, real comfort, books has, I'd 
er took to readin’ ’em long before I did.’ 

“Since she has taken to reading them, not a few have found 
their way to her dingy tenement. Most of them have been 
‘about kings and princesses, with everything so gorgeous.’ 
Some one advised me once to offer her something less highly 
colored, but I did not. She supports her drunken husband and 
her children ; her daily work is the scrubbing of public stairways. 
Surely she is entitled to long evenings of fairy tales; not all the 
romances in all our libraries can give her picture of the world 
too bright a tint. 

‘‘She came sometimes to the college settlement in which I was 
especially interested, and we spent delightful hours discussing 
the relative charms of Helen Mar and the Princess Flavia, and 
the cémparative prowess of Richard Coeur de Lion and Basil 
Jennico. One evening she noticed a copy of Ibsen's ‘Ghosts’ 
lying on the table, and, impelled no doubt by the weird title, she 
wished to borrow it. ‘You wouldn’t find it particularly attrac- 
tive,’ I said; but she continued to regard it with fascinated eyes, 
and remembering the allurement of the thing denied, I reluc- 
tantly gave it to her. 

“In less than aday she returned the book. ‘What did you 
think of it?’ I inquired. 

‘Well,’ she replied thoughtfully,‘I don’t know. I didn’t read 
it all. I read the first part, an’ it was that gloomy! ‘Then I 
read the last, an’ it was gloomy too—so I didn’t read no more. 
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I don’t mind books to begin gloumy, if they end all right. But 
what’s the use readin’ things that begin gloomy an’ end gloomy 
too? ‘They don’t help you—an’ you can’t enjoy ’em.’ 

“This was her criticism of Henrik Ibsen’s dramas. She had 
read not more than half of 
one of them; but have not 
other critics who have read 
all of all of them expressed a 
somewhat similar opinion?” 





Rudyard Kipling, it seems, 
has many admirers in the 
tenements. “It’s so different 
from other poetry,” one girl 
said as she returned a copy of 
the “Seven Seas” after having 
read aloud the “ Hymn Before 
Action.” We quote again: 


oar 


This same girl memorized 
*‘L’Envoi,’ and repeated it 
with such beauty of expres- 
sion and depth of feeling that 
visitors, having once heard, 
remembered so well that com- 
ing again to the settlement 
many months later, they ea- 
gerly asked for ‘the girl who 
recites L’Envoi.’ 

‘* Another girl was captivat- 
ed by‘ Our Bobs.’ She learned 
the poem, and often repeated 
it, and imperceptibly she 
came to havea fervent admiration for Lord Roberts. Her delivery 
of the stanzas was delightful; she was of Hungarian birth and 
tradition, but she said‘ Our Bobs’ with a convincing warmth, 
most especially these lines: 














MISS FLIZABETH MCCRACKEN, 
She is impressed by the literary in- 
tuition of uneducated people. 


Then ’ere’s to Bobs Bahadur 
Little Bobs, Bubs, Bobs! 
Pocket-Wellin’ton and ‘arder— 
Fightin’ Bobs, Bobs, Bobs! 
This ain’t no bloomin’ ode, 
But you've ’elped the soldier’s load, 
An’ for benefits bestowed 
Bless yer, Bobs! 


“One night an Englishman happened to be among our guests 
at a settlement festivity, and his astonishment at the foreign 
girl’s rendering wasevident. ‘Kipling,’ he exclaimed, ‘and Lord 
Roberts; and she isn’t English!’ He was not speaking to the 
girl, but she overheard. ‘You don’t have to be English to ap- 
preciate Lord Roberts and like Kipling,’ she explained simply.” 


Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair” opened a new world to one of 
Miss McCracken’s friends. “It’s the best book I ever read,” 
she declared; ‘I liked it so much; the man who wrote it didn’t 
hurry; he took time to tell every little thing, and I enjoyed 
that. And then the people in it are so interesting!” Howells 
was recommended to another reader, and she selected “The 
Lady of the Aroostook.” She said afterward: “I read it all, but 
I didn’t get much enjoyment out of it. It was like sitting and 
looking out of a window.” “But that is a very interesting thing 
to do,” it was suggested. She reflected. ‘Not when nothing is 


happening,” she said with decision. In conclusion: 


“Most of the girls and boys who were connected with the set- 
tlement read Shakespeare, usually through their interest in the 
theater. A girl who had kept my copy of ‘ Hamlet’ for more than 
amonth said by way of apology when she returned it: ‘I couldn’t 
get enough of reading it; the more times I read it, the more 
times I wanted to read it again! It got hold of me so.’ 

“This same girl came to me one evening with a very medita- 
tive face. ‘Do you like poems written by a man named Brown- 
ing?’ she asked abruptly. 

“I told her that I did indeed; and then she said, ‘ Are they 
hard to understand?’ 

“You might try them, and see,’ I advised. She accepted the 
Suggestion with avidity; but she came in a few days to say that 
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she thought them very hard to understand. ‘I can’t keep up 
with them,’ she said in a discouraged tone. 

“*You haven’t been trying for very long,’ I reminded her. 
‘What did you read?’ 

“Saul,” she replied; ‘and “Ina Balcony.”’ 

“T lent her ‘ Pippa Passes’ ; and, to her delight, she found that 
she could ‘keep up’ with that. Her enthusiasm for Browning 
grew slowly, but steadily. 

“When Mrs. Le Moyne, with Miss Eleanor Robson and Mr. 
Otis Skinner, presented ‘In a Balcony,’ she saw the production ; 
and not long ago she said to me, ‘I don’t always understand 
Browning; but there’s something about his poetry that makes 
me want to keep on reading it any way.’ We all have a great 
deal to say about Browning and his poetry ; but does not all our 
wistom eventually resolve itself into just exactly this?” 


MR. HOWELLS AS AN “APOLOGIST OF 
ZOLA’S VILEST PRODUCTIONS.” 


HE opprobrious phrase above quoted is applied to Mr. Wiil- 

liam Dean Howells by the Philadelphia Church Standard, 

a well-known Anglican paper, and is called forth by his article on 

Zolain Zhe North American Review (November). Mr. Howells 

attempts in this article to sum up the meaning of Zola’s life and 

work, and pays a special tribute to what he deems the purity of 
Zola’s motive. He says in part: 


“TI think it has been the error of criticism not to take due ac- 
count of his [Zola’s] Italian origin, or to recognize that he was 
only Half French, and that this half was his superficial half. At 
the bottom of his soul, thonot perhaps at the bottom of his heart, 
he was Italian, and of the great race which in every science and 
every art seems to win the primacy when it will. The French, 
through the rhetoric of Napoleon III., imposed themselves on 
the imagination of the world as the representatives of the Latin 
race, but they are the least and the last of the Latins, and the 
Italians are the first. To his Italian origin Zola owed not only 
the moralistic scope of his literary ambition, but the depth and 
strength of his personal conscience, capable of the austere puri- 
tanism which underlies the so-called immoralities of his books, 
and incapable of the peculiar lubricity which we call French, 
possibly to distinguish it from the lubricity of other people rather 
than to declare it a thing solely French. In the face of all pub- 
lic and private corruptions, his soul isas Piagnone as Savona- 
rola’s, and the vices of Arrabbiati, small and great, are always 
his text, upon which he preaches virtue.” 


Zola’s books, continues Mr. Howells, “tho often indecent, are 
never immoral, but always most terribly, most pitilessly moral.” 


He writes further: 


“T am not saying now that they ought to be in every family 
library, or that they could be edifyingly committed to the hands 
of boys and girls; one of our first publishing-houses is about to 
issue an edition even of the Bible ‘ with those passages omitted 
which are usually skipped in reading aloud’ ; and it is alwaysa 
question how much young people can be profitably allowed to 
know ; how much they do know, they alone can tell. But as to 
the intention of Zola in his books, I have no doubt of its right- 
eousness. His books may be, and I suppose they often are, in- 
decent, but they are not immoral; they may disgust, but they 
will not deprave ; only those already rotten can scent corruption 
in them, and these, I think, may be deceived by effluvia from 
within themselves. . . . M. Brunetiére says Zola’s characters are 
not true to the French fact; that his peasants, workingmen, 
citizens, soldiers are not French, whatever else they may be; 
but this is merely M. Brunetiére’s word against Zola’s word, and 
Zola had as good opportunities of knowing French life as M. 
Brunetiére, whose esthetics, as he betrays them in his instances, 
are of a flabbiness which does not impart conviction. Word for 
word, I should take Zola’s word as to the fact, not because I 
have the means of affirming him more reliable, but because I 
have rarely known the observant instinct of poets to fail, and 
because I believe that every reader will find in himself sufficient 
witness to the veracity of Zola’s characterizations. These, af 
they are not true to the French fact, are true to the human fact; 
and I should say that in these the reality of Zola, unreal or ideal 
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in his larger form, his epicality, vitally resided. His people live 
in the memory as entirely as any people who have ever lived: 
and, however devastating one’s experience of them may be, 
leaves no doubt of their having been.” 

The wrath of 7he Church Standard is aroused in particular 
by Mr. Howells’s remark that “only those already rotten can 
scent corruption ” in Zola’s books—a remark which it character- 
izes as a “monstrous exhibition of arrogant intolerance and in- 
discriminate accusation.” It continues: 

“Is Mr. Howells justified? Will his distinction between in- 
decency and immorality hold water? An ¢adecent thing is 























EVEN AF'TER DEATH, ZOLA CONTINUES TO BE THE CENTER OF POLITICAL 
AND LITERARY CONTROVERSY, FOR SOME APOTHEOSIZE HIM, WHILE O} H- 
ERS DAMN HIM Fischie/to (Turin). 


something of #7 to be done or said or shown; it presumes and 
tends to immorality; and the love of indecency is itself an im- 
morality. 

“Zola’s indecencies are not immoral! ‘They may disgust, but 
not deprave!’ Letussee. Inacertain house which has been 
uncovered at Pompeii, and which no woman or child is per- 
mitted to enter, are pictures from which the character of that 
edifice is established as a house of shame. Why? Because 
those vile pictures were intended to inspire foul and sensual 
emotions. Would Mr. Howells pretend that those pictures could 
rouse nothing but disgust, and that therefore, tho they are inde- 
cent, they are not immoral? Mr. Howells dare not make any 
such absurd pretense. Well, in Zola’s works there are word 
pictures not less filthy than those of the house of shame in 
Pompeii, and far more minute in their dramatic representation 
of acts of shame than any mere picture can be. For the painted 
picture can set before the physical eye /Azugs that it is a shame 
to look upon; but Zola’s vivid pictures set before the eye of the 
imagination the minutest details of ac/zons so obscene that it is a 
shame even tothink of them. Either Mr. Howells knows those 
passages or he does not. If he does not, he is no competent 
judge of Zola’s writings. If he does know them, and yet pre- 
tends that they are only indecent, but not immoral, he is still 
less competent to pronounce any judgment whatsoever on any 
question of decency or morality. f 

“We repel with indignation Mr. Howells’s false and slander- 
ous charge that to condemn the foulness which abounds in Emile 
Zola’s writings is an evidence of moral rottenness; . . . and in 
the face of that dictum of his, we take leave both to think and to 
say that elaborately minute and dramatic studies in the practise 
of lubricity, set forth with all the animation of a man of genius, 
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tho they may and must inspire disgust in some, are certain to 
deprave many.” 

Passing by Mr. Howells’s observation that “every reader will 
find in himself sufficient witness to the veracity of Zola’s char- 
acterizations ” with the comment that “while Mr. Howells has a 
perfect right to speak for himself, his right to include others in 
his voluntary confession is very much less clear,” 7he Church 
Standard takes up the statement that “his [Zola’s] people live 
in the memory as entirely as any people who have ever lived.” 
On this point it says: 


“That is true, and the truth is terrible. to think of. Twenty 
years and more ago the writer of these lines made a complete 
study of Zola’s works. He is glad to say that he has forgotten 
most of them; yet there are scenes and actions, not only indecent 
but absolutely sensual and devilish, which come back to him 
from time to time with undesired and irresistible vividness. 
If Mr. Howells were to set that fact down as a proof of internal 
‘effluvia,’ we should not dispute a point which could neither be 
proved nor disproved. But one of the most awful thoughts con- 
nected with this subject is the permanence of foul impressions 
in the human memory. Years ago—no matter how many, and 
whether in this country or another, need not to be told—a gen- 
tlewoman lay upon her deathbed. She was still young and had 
lived a more than usually sheltered life. In every act and word 
she had been purity incarnate. It was not believed that she had 
ever had an opportunity to hear one foul syllable in all her life. 
Yet, in her delirium, she poured out in the hearing of friends and 
attendants a torrent of obscene imprecations at which they stood 
aghast. Where she could ever have heard such words they 
could not imagine, and they never learned. But were they 
therefore to infer that she had secretly loved and gloated over 
them? No so, The true inference is this, that, having heard 
them in some evil hour, she had utterly detested them, and that, 
in her very effort to forget them, she had so fixed them in her 
memory that they abode with her until the hour of death. That 
is not only the charitable view, it is the just view, and it is the 
reasonable view. But it would not always hold. When the 
mind and the imagination have been opened and reopened, and 
kept open for many hours or days to the reception of unclean 
thoughts, and the contemplation of obscene pictures—as they 
must be in the perusal of one of Zola’s long novels—who shall 
tell the depraving effect of such mental association? Of all the 
evil things in this world of many evils, we know none so awfully 
appalling in its subtlety and permanence of corrupting influence 
as a bad book written by a man of genius.” 


A Beggars’ Journal.—A journal is published in Paris for 
the instruction and edification of beggars. Its circulation is 
limited, being confined entirely to “professionals.” It does not 
concern itself with politics or the drama, but contains what may 
be called “‘market reports” and scraps of advice and informa- 
tion written by and for beggars. Says the Newe Frete Presse 


(Vienna) : 


“The price of the paper is twenty centimes, or four cents, 
which seems rather high; but its readers deem it well worth the 
money on account of its advertisements, which, indeed, are the 
publisher’s chief source of profit. These advertisements are ex- 
ceedingly interesting reading for outsiders. Here are some 
examples : 

“* Wanted, a blind man whocan play a little on the flute.’ 

“ ‘Cripple wanted fora well-patronized seashore resort. One who b« 
lost his right arm preferred; must be able to give good references and 
small security.’ 

‘Every issue of the paper contains dozens of such advertise- 
ments inserted by mendicant agents and bureaus. There are in 
Paris more than a score of such bureaus which undertake to sup- 
ply all France, and especially the bathing and health resorts, 
with beggars to suit all tastes. 

“The beggars’ journal also contains announcements of ap- 
proaching weddings, baptisms, and funerals, as well as a list of 
birthdays and ‘name-days’ of persons of wealth, from which, it 
is to be presumed, many profitable hints are gleaned by its sub- 
scribers.”"— 7ranslation made for Tue LITERARY DiGEsT. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE MYSTERY OF GROWTH. 


OW and why do we grow? Whence comes the energy that 
is utilized in adding to the stature and bulk from infancy 
to manhood, and in what form does it do its work in the organ- 
ism? ‘These are some of the questions that M. Maurice Springer 
attempts to answer in a recent paper read before the Paris Acad- 
emy of Medicine. Mr. Springer’s investigation, says a writer in 
the Revue Scientifigue (November 8), is “an interesting theo- 
retical study of the conditions that seem to control growth in 
both animals and plants, and to regulate its energy.” One of 
the most interesting of his conclusions is that growth energy is 
closely allied to electrical energy. The reviewer quoted above 
goes on to Say: 


“When we study a single species, whether it be the ox, the 
horse, the pig, the dog, or the human species, we find that there 
are considerable differences of height, bulk, chest-measurement, 
and weight between individuals, after they have attained their 
full growth. 

“These differences result from the quantity of substance in- 
corporated. Now absorbed food does not act alone by means of 
the increase of matter that it brings, but also by the energy that 
it possesses in a sorted-up form after taking it from the exterior 
world. If, then, races present these variations, it is because 
they have not utilized in the period of their development the 
same quantity of food and of energy. 

‘Energy being the ability to do work, the energy of growth 
represents the totality of the forces and the various forms of 
energy brought into a living organism and taking part in the 
physiological work that characterizes development. 

3y indicating the substances that play the part of accumu- 
lators of energy and those that enable the utilization of this 
energy to take place; by detining the part of certain physico- 
chemical forces, active agents that have a share in the produc- 
tion of growth energy, we may regulate and direct this energy 
and obtain, almost at will, races of small or great height. Thus 
in certain countries, fifty per cent. of the young men have been 
rejected for military service on account of insufficient stature. 
These lands, poor in phosphates, produce, through the inter- 
mediary of their vegetation, small and under-developed varieties 
of animals, an effect that is also shown in the human race. 
According to M. Reul, it is only necessary to feed such an un- 
grateful soil with phosphz ites ‘to grow soldiers there.’ 

“Zootechny furnishes a large number of experiments that 
show that we may obtain races of very different height with the 
aid of definite processes that are perpetuated by selection. : 
“But we observe not only differences of height from race to 
race, but considerable individual differences in the same race. 
Individuals, then, have not made use of the same quantity of 
growth-energy. ‘These variations depend on both physiologic 
and pathologic causes. ‘To consider only physiology, heredity 
represents in the first place an access of ancestral energy. ‘This 
energy, the initial capital of the new being, is inherent in the 
protoplasm of the ovule; it is latent, inthe potential state. Fer- 
tilization, so to speak, releases the spring, and this energy, 
which has been in a state of tension, is transformed at once 
into actual or kinetic energy—energy of motion...... 

“To this initial energy is added a second group of forces rep- 
resented by the energy brought in by the materials cf nutrition, 
which have undergone in the maternal organism all the series of 
chemical operations that are necessary to assimilation. After 
birth, the organism of the child itself sets free the latent energies 
of the food. 

“The larger part of the chemical energy is transformed in the 
organism into other forms of energy. The characteristic of 
growth-energy is that it determines the work of cell-multipli- 
cation in building up the body—lessening thereby the energy 
utilized for carrying on the organism.” 

Four substances, it appears, play a very important part in 
connection with this work of growth-energy—potash, water, and 
the groups of compounds known as lecithins and oxydases. 
Lecithins, which always abound in growing organs, both vege- 
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table and animal, act by increasing the size of the bones and 
brain, being apparently able to determine the formation of com- 
poundsof phosphorus. Potash appears to be so essential a fac- 
tor in tissue formation that when it is wanting growth stops, and 
the speed and vigor of development are greater in proportion to 
the amount in whichit is present. The oxydases have the power 
of contro!ling the fixation of atmospheric oxygen. They belong 


to the class of bodies sometimes - 


-alled “‘ferments,” and their 


action is analogous to fermentation. As for water, the quantity 
that it brings is unimportant, but its presence is 
absolutely necessary to growth, which can not take place without 
a plentiful supply of it. 


of energy 


What is the exact form of the energy that produces the mo- 
lecular work resulting in growth? If we are to believe M. 
Springer, it is electrical. He goes on to show that osmotic press- 
ure or that due to liquid attraction is a very important factor in 
the exchange and addition of molecules constituting growth. 
We condense his further remarks: 


The study of osmotic pressure shows that this pressure is 
stronger as the degree of electrolytic dissociation is higher. 
Living organisms are generators of electricity. The protoplasm 
of the ovule brings its contingent of electric energy from the or- 
ganism whence it comes, and cellular fermentation at its maxi- 
mum activity, during periods of rapid growth, determines a cor- 
relative production of heat and organic electricity. On the other 
hand, the muscular system is an important purveyor of electric- 
ity; the movements of the heart produce a notable quantity. 
The electric energy thus produced may be measured by the 
galvanometer and electrometer. Part escapes analysis, for the 
currents are short-circuited, but we know that there is a certain 
correlation between the vigor of an organism and its electric 
reaction. Experiment shows that electric energy is an excite 

By electrifying animals and children, M. Springer 
has caused a notabie increase in development and an augmenta- 
tion of weight. 


of growth. 


The activity of protoplasm, the movements of 
plants, and the action of the oxydases are annie aia by the 
production of electricity, and, on the other hand, if we remove 
plants from the action of atmospheric electricity by surrounding 
them with a metallic network, their growth is retarded. We 
may look forward to the time when, just as we now measure 
calorific, mechanical, luminous, or electric energy, we may be 
able to measure the energy of growth. With the aid of these 
new ideas we may then stimulate the production and utilization 
of this form of energy and obtain races or individuals of different 
heights.— 7ranslation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT, 


A HUMAN EXPERIMENT ON ADULTERATED 
FOOD. 


N experiment on the practical effect of food adulterants, 
which has just begun under the auspices of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture in Washington, has been attracting a good 
deal of attention from the daily press, and has furnished much 
material for the comic paragrapher. Its purpose and method are 
thus briefly set forth in 7he British Medical Journal (London) : 


“The intention is to select twelve intelligent individuals, as 
nearly normal as possible in physique, to place them in a board- 
ing-house, and to test upon them the effects of various preserva- 
tives and coloring materials used with common articles of diet. 
The subjects will be invited to study their sensations; they will 
be compelled to eat all that is set before them, and pledged to 
consume nothing outside the institution; they will not be always 
kept informed of what, if any, adulterants they are consuming ; 
and they will be weighed daily. ‘Their temperature is moreover 
to be taken three times a day, and both their ingesta and excreta 
will no doubt be carefully analyzed and estimated. It is hoped 
by this means to arrive at exact knowledge regarding the effects 


of these various chemical agents upon the human organism. 


The experiments are to be continued for months or years if 
necessary. It is said that a considerable amount of ridicule 
has already been expended upon the scheme, and our contempo 
rary [Zhe Times, London] does not disdain to discharge at it 
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some pleasantries of itsown. Despite this we are fain to admit 
that the idea appears to us a good one, and provided the right 
kind of subjects is assured—they are, it is stated, to be selected 
in the first instance from clerks in the Agricultural Department, 
and afterward from college students in Washington—should 
lead to trustworthy data being secured. Should this prove to 
be the case, the value of the research to the medical officers of 
health and to all those occupied in maintaining yood hygiene in 
cities or States can not fail to be very great. A sound basis 
ought in fact to be assured to the question of adulteration, about 
which at present opinions are so divergent.” 

Of course, the scheme is popularly referred to as a “ govern- 
ment boarding-house,” and the papers are now publishing sensa- 


tional accounts of what some of them call the “‘ poison-eaters ” ; 
but the scientific reputation of Prof. H. W. Wiley, under whose 
superintendence the trials are to be carried out, is a guaranty 
that they will be soberly and properly conducted; and as the 
adulterants tested are those in common use, the young men will 


probably eat no more “poison” than the average citizen eats. 


THE PACIFIC CABLE. 


A T last Puck’s boast that he would “put a girdle around the 

earth,” which has been often applied to telegraphy, is ful- 
filled. The Pacific is spanned by a cable. That the English 
enterprise is completed sooner thah our own is doubtless the 
reason why we have heard so little about it from our own press. 
The Western Electrician, however, attributes this reticence to 
the fact that wireless telegraphy and other marvels have made 
us d6/asé1n electrical matters. It says: 


“It is rather curious that the completion of the British Pacific 
cable, whereby the earth is completely encircled by telegraph 
wires for the first time, has not attracted greater attention. 
Contrasted with the great commotion caused by the laying of the 
first Atlantic cable, the announcement of the successful placing 
of the last link of the world’s girdle of submarine cable is re- 
ceived tamely enough. Cables have become commonplace ; 
space telegraphy is the latest thing in the way of transmitting 
intelligence, and even that has lost the charm of its pristine 
novelty. And yet the achievement is a great one, only arrived 
at after years of discussion and effort. The greatest ocean is 
crossed by the longest span of submarine cable yet put into the 
service of man. An enterprising Yankee has telegraphed 
around the world in 40 hours—not quite equal to Puck’s boasted 
performance of 40 minutes, but still a very creditable accomplish- 
ment. But nobody pays any particular attention to the feat. 
We have ceased to wonder at the things done with electricity 
over such a prosaic material as copper wire; we now look for 
marvels in the ether.” 


The new cable is thus described in a leading editorial in 7he 
Scientific American: 


“This new cable brings the Australasian colonies ten thousand 
miles nearer to Canada than they were before, and at the same 
time opens up possibilities of other substantial improvements in 
imperial communications. Across the Pacific, from Vancouver 
to Queensland, the cable touches only British territory; and 
now there is completed a telegraph girdle of the world which 
touches foreign territory only at Madeira and St. Vincent, in the 
Cape Verde Islands, both belonging to an old ally, Portugal. 
Thus the empire is bound together by what is all but an all- 
British line, giving an alternative means of communication free 
from the grave dangers which at critical moments would threaten 
connection with the colonies by the previously existing route. 
The new route will have a further great advantage in speed, 
since it has only three transmissions across the Pacific, all on 
British soil, in place of over a dozen belonging to various na- 
tionalities. Its tariff will be less than half that of the other route 
prior to reductions which «ure directly due to its competition. 
There is no reason to doubt that it will be fully employed, nor 
any reason to fear that it will do any harm to establish com- 
panies. The reductions in their rates which nothing else would 
have induced them to make have been balanced by an increase 
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of business, and further reductions would undoubtedly lead in 
the present conditions of the world toa yet greater increase of 
public patronage. ‘The commercial use of the long-distance 
cables has been terribly hampered by almost prohibitive rates, 
and the social use of them can hardly be said to exist. ‘There is 
indefinite expansion to be looked for in both directions, propor- 
tioned to the facilities that can be obtained at reasonable charges.” 


THE VENTILATION OF STREETS. 

t eau a street should need ventilation is something of a 

paradox, but the fact is that the lower stratum of airin a 
city street—known as “ground-air "—is generally more or less 
contaminated and the problem of how to keep it pure is a vital 
one. Ina place like New York, with its high buildings, its sys- 
tems of pipes for water, gas, steam, sewage, and electric wires, 
not to speak of tunnels for transit, there is a chance for sub-sur- 
face circulation that makes for speedy distribution of harmful 
gases, and it is absolutely necessary that the ground-air should 
be frequently renewed. In a leading editorial on this subject 
The Scientific American says: 


“The deleterious substances which are the chief sources of 
ground-air contamination comprise, besides dry, dust-borne 
particles and matter held in suspension in water vapor, the 
effluvia arising from decomposition of organic matter and the 
more demonstrable poisons found in leaking illuminating-gas 
mains. According to the statement of one sanitary expert, it is 
generally acknowledged by the gas companies of our city that 
fully one-third of the whole quantity of gas manufactured by 
them leaks away, before delivery through the house meters oc- 
curs. ‘They recognize that it is far cheaper to manufacture this 
large excess of gas and allow it thus unheeded to contaminate 
the lower atmosphere of streets and buildings than to attempt 
to make tight mains or house connections. Furthermore, it has 
been demonstrated that the water-gas, now so largely employed 
for lighting and heating, which is principally composed of carbon 
monoxid, is injurious and indeed becomes deadly when present 
in a quantity equal to one per cent. of mixture. The custom of 
street dissemination of what might be called gas sewerage is pro- 
portionately as injurious to healthy living as tho water sewerage 
was left to decompose in the city’s gutters. 

“Carbon monoxid being odorless, it becomes doubly danger- 
ous; for it not only suffocates mechanically, but acts directly as 
a true poison to the human system. Collections of mixed gases 
take place to such an extent that manhole explosions are not of 
infrequent occurrence, and the several companies occupying 
tunnel space in the streets are forced to secure conduit covers 
against gas pressure by bolting. 

“The plan to be submitted for the carrying off of contaminated 
ground air consists of a system of flues connected at sufficient 
intervals with sub-cellar and tunnel chamber compartments. 
When practical, chimneys constructed of metal piping or of brick 
may be built in connection with buildings. In districts where 
this is impossible they may take the form of ornamental columns. 
According to the observations of Dr. Draper, director of the New 
York State Weather Bureau, the average yearly wind velocity 
over New York city is seven miles an hour. This speed being 
apparent at a mean height of seventy feet above ground level, it 
becomes thus entirely practical to employ the means which have 
been suggested for the removal of an insidious present and 
growing evil.” 





Alcohol and Crime.—The demoralizing influence of alco- 
hol is forcibly shown by a recent article contributed to the Aa- 
nales a’ Hygiene, whichis abstracted in Good Health. Says the 
latter periodical : 


“The writer calls attention to the fact that the official statistics 
of the police court of Paris show that for several years past there 
has been a rapid increase in juvenile criminality. Even among 
murderers there is found a large percentage of young people, 
some almost children. ‘This increase of juvenile crime is charged 
to alcohol, which has been shown to act, not only directly, but 
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indirectly, through heredity. 
with great rapidity in Paris. 


Alcoholic insanity is increasing 
Alcohol is perhaps more active 
than any other agent in producing human degeneracy, and is 
one of the most direct and potent causes of criminality and insan- 
ity. ‘The children of drunkards are very liable to be epileptic 
and idiotic, as well as criminal. The children of alcohol-drink- 
ing parents, when young, do not appear different from other 
children, but about the age of puberty their criminal instincts 
begin to manifest themselves, . 

shown again and again that the-e 


Careful observations have 
is an intimate relation be- 
tween diet and alcoholism ; especially that tea, coffee, and con 
diments lead to the use of alcohol. It has also been demon- 
strated that flesh-eating creates a thirst for alcoholic beverages 
and an appetite for tobacco, the use of which almost invariably 
leads, sooner or later, to the use of alcohol 
another.” 


in one form or 


SCIENTIFIC PALMISTRY. 


T HE scientific student of the peculiarities of the human palm 

is concerne not so much with the somewhat mythical 
relations of its lines and markings to the character and future 
career of the owner as with the correct explanation of how these 
lines come to be where they are. According to Prof. H. H. 
Wilder, of Smith College, who contributes an article on this sub- 
ject to Zhe Popular Science Monthly (November), the scrolls 
and loops on fingers and palmsare the vestiges of waiking-pads ; 
and he confirms this by a comparison with the lower surfaces of 
the paws of divers animals. In the typical mammalian paw, 


the entire surface from touches 


finger-tip to heel 


ground 
when walking, and the 
weight is borne by ten 
pads or callosities, five 
of which are at the ends 
of the digits and five 
others on the palm, ac- 
cording to the arrange- 
ment shown in the dia- 
gram, more or less mod- 
ified. 
goes on to say: 


Professor Wilder 


A singular modifica- 
tion of the type, and one 
which forms a necessary 
link in our present in- 
quiry, is seen in mon- 
keys, in which, owing to 
their arboreal life and 
the consequent substitu- 
tion of climbing for walk- 
ing, the pads have be- 
come low, flattened 
mounds, and the usual 
hard covering has soft- 
ened to a soft epidermis 
marked with curiously 
disposed ridges, the seat 
of a highly developed 
tactile sense. ‘The volar 
surface of the paws thus 
forms a delicate organ 
of touch, especially ad- 
apted to perceive the 
varying conditions of the 
tree-boughs, a power 
often of vital importance 
to the animal (Fig. 2). 
The epidermic or papil- d 
lary ridges cover the 
entire volar surfaces and 
designate the position of 
the typical pads by elab- 
orate patterns in the 


FIG. 1 


bryo. 
eat, showing fusion of palmar pads. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF PADS ON MAMMALIAN FOOT 


(a) Typical arrangement; diagram. (b) 
(c) Forefoot of mink, showing a slight modification of the type. 


Typical arrangement; forefoot of rat em- 


Abbreviations: A, apical pads; P,-P,, palmar pads ; 
Th, thenar pad ; H, hypothenar pad; h. p, hair papilla; I-V, the digits 
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forms of scrolls, loops, avd whoris, aS May be seen by a com- 
parison of the figures with the typical diagram. oa 

“To supply the next and final link in our chain of reasoning 
the reader may be asked 
to consult his own hand 
and compare it ‘with Fig. 
2. Upon this the apical 
pads, or patterns, as they 
may now be called, will 
be easily seen, and it is 
p!obable that one at least 
of the palmar patterns 
will be in evidence. In- 
dividual human 
differ greater, 
in the 
sented,” 


hands 
however, 
patterns 






te Bh. concn G 
repre- 


The reason for this va- R. 
riation is, according to the oie. Bam 
that while in an 
like the 


the position of the walk- 


author, 


animal monkey 


FIG. 2.—RIGHT HAND OF LARG! 
(/nuus). 


° : : MONKEY 
ing-pads is of great im- ; 


portance, it has entirely 
. Acc. H, Accessory hypothenar pad (other 


lost its significance in abbreviations as in Fig. 1) 


man. He goes on to say: 


“Briefly stated, the law is this: that only useful and impor- 
tant parts retain acertain normal form in the various individuals 
of a given species, and that, as they become of less importance, 
they tend more and more to vary individually, the range of 
variation increasing with 
time and the degree of 
uselessness, if such an 


expression may be al- 
lowed; conversely, an 
organ that is seen to 


possess marked individ- 
ual variation is shown to 
be of secondary impor- 
tance, and may be either 
a rudimentary organ, 
that is, one on the way 
toward a greater perfec- 
tion in the future and in 
which the variations rep- 
resent the numerous ex- 
periments or attempts to 
find the form best ad- 
apted for a special 
purpose, or, again, it 
may be a vestigial organ, 
or one in which its point 
of highest usefulness is 
passed and in which the 
variations represent va- 
rious degrees of degen- 
eracy, or stages in its 
gradual eradication from 
the organism. 
“Returning to the case 
under consideration, a 
brief mention should be 
made of another feature 
of the monkey palm or 
sole besides that of the 
patterns, and that is the 
low but evident mounds 
upon which the patterns 
which 
more properly represent 
the elevations or pads 
themselves. Altho these 
have suffered more in 
the transition to the 
human form, they are 


are placed, and 


(d) Forefoot of 
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commonly not absent, even in the adult, and may be seen with 
especial clearness in the embryo, In many adult hands the 
three palmar pads are clearly brought out by simply bending 
back the fingers and looking across the palmar region, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that the modern, rather ingenious 
‘science’ of palmistry locates here four ‘mounts’ rather than 
three, and associates them with the fingers instead of with the 
intervals between them ; an interesting illustration of what even 
the most careful observation will do without a rational basis.” 

The use of finger-tip markings for identification is familiar, 
and Professor Smith advocates a similar but more extensive sys- 
tem based on prints taken from the palm and sole. He says in 
concluding his article: 

“[t is a matter of certainty that a system of personal identitica- 
teon founded upon the epidermic markings of palms and soles 
would endure all the tests required of such a system, and would 
be in point of absolute accuracy, rapidity of application, simpli- 
city, and convenience in classification much superior to any sys- 
tem now in vogue. Its uses would be as numerous as are the 
cases in which the identification of a body, living or dead, be- 
comes for any reason a matter of importance, and it may be 
prophesied that the countless cases where doubt, uncertainty, 
and great expense are involved, and which are now of constant 
occurrence, may be ultimately prevented through its establish- 
ment.” 


STEAM VERSUS ELECTRICITY. 

A” interesting experiment was recently tried in this country 

to compare the efficiency of steam and electric locomotives 
in rapidly increasing the speed of a train, the object not being to 
see which could attain the higher speed, but which could reach 
a given speed intheshortertime. Says Auagineering (London), 
abstracting an account of the experiments read by Messrs. J. 
Arnold and W. B. Potter before the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers: 

“The steam train was hauled by a very powerful locomotive, 
recently built for the New York Central Railroad, and specially 
designed for the smart working of suburban traffic... . This 
locomotive was followed by a train which in different tests varied 
from one to six cars, of which the lightest weighed 45,640 lbs. 
and the heaviest 60,250 lbs. ‘The electric train consisted of two 
electric motor-cars, weighing respectively 73,000 lbs. and 70,000 
Ibs. which were also coupled up with the cars above mentioned. 
While the steam locomotive proved capable of giving as large 
a maximum starting effort as the electric motor, it proved 
incapable of maintaining this... . The following figures show 
the marked superiority of the electric train in getting under way : 


Miles Per llour Attained in Ten Seconds. 


7 : | 

Number of trailers....... | t. 2. 3. 4- | 5. 6. 
hs es a rh ae eR te ai a) ri ors 
BMlectric train .....0..cecceses | 22.§ | 20.7 17.3 14.4 22.6 | 22.2 
Ere | 14 13 | 12.5 12 | 10 | 7 


Miles Per Hour Attained in Twenty Seconds. 














Number of trailers. 5 4 
RE SUOIEN eo cncccrccencenes 24.5 21.2 
a err 18 16.3 

Miles Per Hour Attained in Thirty Seconds. 
=— zeae ——— : ; : 

Number of trailers....... i 2 oe 
— — - | a ee fe 
Mésoteia train cic sisicccccsiss | 382 | 36.4 34-2 32-4 | 303 28.1 
Steam train....... LR ay | 31-7 | 26.2 27.2 24.7 | 23.2 0.8 





The above figures show that with the heavier trains the steam- 
engine is not so very much behind the electric motor for the first 
10 seconds, but its inability to keep up its accelerating power is 
markedly shown on comparing the speeds reached in 30 seconds. 
In each set of experiments the power was cut off at three-quar- 
ters of a mile from the starting-point, and the brakes applied so 
as to bring the train to rest as near the mile-post as possible, 
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The steam trains always overran this post by one-twentieth to 
one-sixth of a mile, while the overlap with the electric trains 
was but one fiftieth to one twenty-fifth of a mile. ‘This differ- 
ence arose from the fact that the maximum speed reached by the 
steam locomotive was greater than the maximum with the elec- 
tric, tho the latter had the higher average speed. Neyertheless, 
the total power taken by the latter was less, and the advantage 
of the electric train would be still further enhanced if the power 
taken was reckoned on the basisof the seating capacity provided, 
since the motor-cars being able to seat sixty-four passengers, 
the electric train could carry a greater paying load than its steam 
equivalent. An experiment with the steam locomotive showed 
that its daily consumption of fuel, including time lost in stand- 
ing by, was 15.6 lbs. of coal per effective horse-power hour, while 
with the electric-train it was but 6.6 lbs. of coal per effective 
horse-power hour, and a cheaper quality of fuel could be used. 
Taking into account other costs, such as interest on investments 
and the like, the authors conclude that there is no great differ- 
ence in the cost of working a suburban service by steam or by 
electricity.” 


Vegetarian Athletes.—‘Is a vegetarian diet proper for 
those who are to engage in athletic sports?” asks the Revue 
Sctentifigue. We must certainly answer in the affirmative if 
we accept the results of a recent contest in Germany, where the 
six foremost places were gained by vegetarians. Says the 
NeVue: 

“The trial consisted in a walking-match from Dresden to 
Berlin, 200’kilometers [124 miles]. It was an international cham- 
pionship contest, and the entries included French, English, 
Russians, Austrians, and Americans, besides about 20 Germans. 
A very severe rule forbade the contestants to stop for sleep, and 
gave them only one hour for eating. 
7:45 A.M. Les Inventions I/lustrées remarks that the six first 


The start was made at 


arrivals at Beriin were all vegetarians. Karl Mann, the winner, 

who was twenty-eight years of age, and who has lived on vege 

table food for ten years, covered the distance in 26 hours 53 min- 

utes. He was declared the champion pedestrian of the world.” 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“ AS we approach the great centers of population,” says /4 Naiure, “ the 
quantity of dust held in suspension by the air increases enormously. Ac- 
cording to Sir James Crichton Browne... the air of London contains 
150,000 proportional parts of dust to Paris’s 210000, while in Argyleshire, 
Scotland, there are only 200. The air of cities is impregnated with dust 
and filth. ‘T’o combat their deleterious effects, the streets should be freely 
ventilated and watered. Wind and rainare the great destroyers of dust, 
and they should be given a large field of action by isolating houses, en- 
larging streets, placing a limit on the height of buildings, etc.” 


TOOTHED PAPER WHEELS.—“ So remarkable are the number and @diver- 
sity of uses to which paper has been put recently that one need hardly be 
surprised at this substance being substituted in many instances for metals 
in the mechanical arts,” says 7he Publishers’ Circular (London, October 18). 
“Friction-wheels of paper work wonderfully well in the driving of certain 
high-speed machines, but now spur and bevel wheels are among the latest 
successes with this remarkable material. ... One would imagine that 
paper in any form could hardly be strong enough for such a purpose, but 
there are facts to prove that it has been found eminently suitable even in 
respect to tenacity; the behavior of pinions that have been working con- 
stantly for two years has sufficed to show that paper pinions are not only 
strong, but, as might be eXpected, exceedingly durable. Perhaps their 
most conspicuous merit is their noiselessness in working with iron or other 
metallic wheels, and for this reason they are admirably suited for redu- 
cing the speeds of electric motors for machine-driving. Whatever may be 
their ultimate strength, it is clear that the elasticity of the material adapts 
jt better for resisting shocks than metal.” 


THE seeming paradox of expresstrains stopping at all stations is advo- 
cated by J. B. Brown, of Belfast, Ireland, according to Popular Scrence 
News. Says that paper: “ He brought to the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation a large working model of a railway with an electrical train upon it, 
to show exactly how it may be accomplished. The idea is simple. His 
train is composed of several corridor carriages, and as it passes through 
each station it drops off behind one carriage containing all the passengers 
who want to alight there, and picks up in front another one with passen- 
gers from that station—all this while traveling at full speed. The carriage 
to be attached, however, has to start in advance and get well under way by 
time the train catches it, and is coupled up by a patent automatic arrange 
ment. The scheme is only possible when each carriage has its own motors 
on the multiple unit system.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HAS METHODISM OUTGROWN THE NEED 
FOR EMOTIONALISM ? 


URING the course of a recent address delivered before a 


gathering of Methodist ministers in Boston, President 
Eliot, of Harvard University, stated’ it as his opinion that the 
American people are “face to face with the lamentable and 
extraordinary fact that the influence of the church has visibly 


declined in our generation.” He went on to say: 


“As I weigh the forces that affect mankind and look back upon 
the course of human history and the progress of Christianity, it 
seems to me the first and greatest civilizer is steady work. 
That is the way by which the race is lifted up out of barbarism 
into semi-civilization and into civilization. 
is the great civilizer. 

“The Protestant churches are too intellectual and too emo- 
tional on the part of the teacher or preacher and call for too little 
of personal exertion on the part of the recipient of the inspiration. 

“At the Sunday-school I don’t learn that the children are 
working actively. They only have half an hour a week, and no 
other subject could be dealt with in that way by any pupil. So 
] distrust the method of the Sunday-school and the attitude of 
the pupil. He is not called on to produce anything. 

“lhe emotional side is developed, perhaps most largely in the 
Methodist Church. Is that wholesome for getting labor out of 
individuals? I find it does me no good to get my emotions 
stirred up unless I can do something about it all. 


Labor, steady labor, 


This church 
has made great efforts to get means to apply in young people the 
force of this emotion, but has it been successful?” 

The Boston Advertiser finds “an important element of wis 
dom” in President Eliot’s point of view. At any rate, it says, a 
large majority of his audience must have “recognized that the 
Methodism of the present day has outgrown the need for the 
emotionalism which was its peculiarity and one main source of 
its strength in days past.” This opinion is not shared by the 
Chicago Northwestern Christian Adyocate, a leading organ of 


Methodism in this country. It declares: 


“President Eliot is a Unitarian, which religious belief particu-° 


larly appeals to the ethical and intellectual life of men. Mr. 
Eliot himself is a great educator, but his lack of appreciation of 
the emotional element in men would prevent his being a great 
leader of the people. Such leaders are not necessarily of the 
emotional type, but every one who would be a leader of the 
must which awakens emotional 
response in the hearts of the people. It is true that Methodism 
has appealed to the emotional nature of men. 


masses possess the power 
The awakening 
of the emotions, however, is not so much in the preacher—tho it 
may sometimes be so—as in the hearer. It is a singular fact 
that John Wesley, who was the calmest, most dispassionate, 
unemotional of the Methodist preachers of his time, more 
strongly stirred the emotions of his hearers by his plain, but 
powerful, denunciation of sin and individual wickedness than 
perhaps any other Methodist preacher, and his preaching was 
attended by more marked manifestations of feeling than that of 
others more emotional in their manner, 

“Emotion, when rightly inspired, is an expression of the 
aroused conscience and of the heart touched by the Holy Spirit. 
Emotional expression is largely a matter of temperament. 
Such emotion has characterized Methodism more than it has 
some other churches because of the people whom it numbers 
among its followers. They are an active, whole-souled people, 
whose character, as a class, has been expressed by the well- 
known saying: ‘Methodism is Christianity in earnest.’ Presi- 
dent Eliot’s environment and rearing and religious experience 
would not enable him to appreciate that which bas been a mani- 
festation, if not an element, of the power of Methodism in the 
salvationof men. ‘The Protestant churches may be, as President 
Eliot says, too intellectual, but they are certainly not too emo- 
tional. Indeed, on the contrary, more genuine emotion would 
bring to many that experience which John Wesley described 
when he felt his ‘heart strangely warmed ’ and realized by faith 
that his sins had been forgiven. It is not surprising, indeed it 
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is most natural, that those who have received such an experience 
should give emotional expression to their joy and peace.” 


The New York American and Journal makes the following 
pungent comment: 


“President Eliot, of Harvard University, has been lecturing 
the Methodists for being too EMOTIONAL. 

*Let’s President Eliot belongs, we believe, to that 
preminently respectable company of Christians known as Uni- 
tarians. 

“Unless we have been misinformed the Unitarians and Metho- 
dists began business at about the same time—that is to say, 
about one hundred and twenty-five years ago. 

‘And here are the results, which speak for themselves: 

“The Methodists have 56,101 churches, with 38,935 ministers 
and 5,966,000 members, and a property worth $202, 616,000, 

“The Unitarians have 453 churches, with 544 ministers and 
61,000 members, and a property worth $10,800, 000, 

‘The Methodists have had the EMOTION, the Unitarians 
have not had it—and the results in the two cases need no com- 
ment. 

“President Eliot would do well to point out some other Metho- 
dist defect.” 


see. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


“THE question whether the Catholic Church has entered upon 

the twentieth century with increased internal strength and 
better prospects of extension has become in Europe practically a 
problem of interdenominational discussion in which both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant scholars are participating ; and, some- 
what strangely, each side has defenders in the other communion, 
The occasion for this discussion is the famous book of the Ro- 
man Catholic professor, Ehrhardt, of Vienna, on “The Catholic 
Church in the Twentieth Century,” in which the plea is made 
for a modus vivendi between the church and modern culture, 
as the condition of a vigorous development of the former in the 
twentieth century. The book has been a sign spoken against 
within the Catholic Church itself, altho its positions are defended 
by that class of Roman Catholic scholars who, like the late Pro- 
fessor Kraus, of Freiburg, are aiming at the realization of an 


ideal spiritual Catholicism in contrast with éhe “ political Cathol- 
icism ” which they now find dominant through the influence of 
Ultramontanism. 

Protestant scholars are by no means a unit in their estimate of 
the strength of modern Catholicism. The well-known German 
littérateur, H. S. Chamberlain, predicts that, unless there isa 
thorough change within that church, by the end of the twentieth 
century less than one-third of the Christians of the globe wili be 
within its fold. The most noteworthy discussion of this problem 
by a Protestant scholar is that published in the Neue Airchiliche 
Zettschrift (Leipsic), by the church historian, Dr, Kolde, of 
Erlangen, who, after declaring that Chamberlain’s estimate can 
be based only on a superficial appreciation of the strength of 


traditional religious principles, speaks as follows: 


“Few people, and only those who study modern facts in the 
light of church history, have any appreciation of the phenomenal 
advance made by the Catholic Church during the last decades, 
especially as a power in the political world and in the conquests 
of new spheres of thought and life. It is by no means a pleasant 
thing for Protestants to contemplate; but it is an undeniable 
fact that not since the days of Innocent III. has the papal sys- 
tem unfolded such splendor and power as in the present time. 
Not the Catholic princes, but rather the Protestant rulers are 
the ones who are trying to surpass each other in honoring the 
shrewd sage now occupying the throne ia the Vatican, altho it is 
this same sage who has repeatedly called the Reformation a 
pest.’ 

“In other respects, the church has grown phenomenally. 
year the number of those who swell the ranks of the religious 
orders grows by the thousands, and in the German empire alone 
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there are now 40,000 of these. Not since the days of the 
Reformation have these orders, especially the Jesuits, developed 
the strength they evince in our days. ‘The Catholics control the 
parliaments and they make our laws, and in countries like Ger- 
ty 
laws regulating the affairs of the Protestant Church. Withevery 
day the principle is gaining more and more ground that it is not 
ability and efficiency, but the attitude toward the Catholic 
Church, that opens the way for candidates to positions in the 


many, where state and church are united, they even pass the 


state service. ‘The statesmenof Europe are largely and in many 
cases mostly influenced in their international politics by the 
views that may prevail in the Vatican; and what is more 
remarkable, that which the ambitious Innocent III. failed to 
attain, and that against which even Catholic princes and bishops 
have constantly protested, namely. the assigning of the position 
of judge on international difficulties to the Pope—this has been 
first voluntarily yielded to the Vatican by the leading Protestant 
powers of Europe, Prussia and Germany. the former of these also 
having been the first to recognize the Curia as a political power 
on equal footing with other powers by sending an ambassador to 
the Vatican.” 


Kolde then gives a survey of the historical causes that have 
led up to this condition of affairs, and closes with the statement 
that, taking into consideration present conditions, ‘humanly 
speaking the Catholic Church is destined to achieve still more 
notable conquests in the twentieth century.”"— 7rans/ation made 
Jor Tue Literary Dicest. 


IS IMMERSION ESSENTIAL TO MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE BAPTIST CHURCH? 


A’ the Baptist Congress held in Boston a few days ago, one 

of the principal topics discussed was the question, “Is 
Baptism Essential to Church-Membership?” and to the surprise 
of many present all four ministers chosen to address the confer- 
ence on this subject answered the question in the negative. The 
arguments of the Rev. Dr. R. P. Johnston, of New York, which 
are fairly typical of those put forward by his three colleagues, 
may be summarized as follows: 


I. To make baptism essential to church-membership is to de- 
mand more for the church than is required for the kingdom. 
For, in harmony with our age-long contention, baptism is not 
essential to membership in the kingdom of God. ‘lhe kingdom 
preceded the church and produced it just as the love of liberty 
and independence preceded and produced the declaration of 
independence and the institutions of our country. 

IJ. To make baptism essential to church-membership is to em- 
phasize ceremony rather than character, and is to exalt the letter 
above the spirit. 

III. ‘To make baptism essential to church-membership is to 
perpetuate a cleavage in the Body of Christ along the line of 
ceremony merely. 

IV. To make baptism essential to church-membership compels 
us for the sake of a ceremonial observance to disregard the 
fundamental Biblical principle of the right and duty of individual 
freedom of Scripture interpretation. ‘The only reasonable course 
is to recognize individual freedom of interpretation within the 
limits of essential principles. We do that in other matters, why 
not in matters of baptism also? 

The policy suggested has been followed by many English Bap- 
tist churches. Its adoption would not mean the discontinuance 
of baptism nor the disappearance of immersion, nor would it 
mean that Baptist churches must practise other than immersion. 

On the other hand, it would give added emphasis to our pro- 
test against ceremonialism and its attendant evils. It would 
harmonize theory and practise. It would preserve the religious 
unity of the family and would save to us many who annually 
go out from our churches. We could thus be true to the demo- 
cratic instincts of our denomination and could appeal to broad- 
minded men as we voiced the best yearning of our times. Such 
a course would enable us to be true to our genius and history in 
throwing the full weight of our strength and influence upon the 
side of those who are seeking to counteract the recrudescence of 
sacerdotalism. It would permit us with undivided force to 
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defend the spirituality of the church, the vitality of religion, and 
the right and freedom of the individual, which together consti- 
tute the noblest achievement of the past and the richest heritage 
of the race. 

Not unnaturally, such views as these are repudiated by the 
more conservative Baptists. A correspondent of the Boston 
Watchman (Baptist) declares, with some warmth, that those 
who take this position ‘are but masqueraders and pretenders 
when they call themselves Baptists.” “Alas for a church,” he 
exclaims, “‘which finds and retains among its teachers men 
who are ready to set their own paltry opinions above the com- 
mands of the Lord. who bought them! Alas for the blind and 
ignorant who follow such leaders!” Zhe Watchman declares 


editorially : 


“The principal concern of our churches with these views will 
not be as to the palpable defects in the argumentation by which 
they are sustained, but in the almost total failure of Biblical 
authority for them. . . . There is overwhelming Scriptural basis 
for regarding baptism in the primitive church as the invariable 
antecedent of church-membership. After the scholarship of the 
world has come to essential agreement with us as to the primi- 
tive mode of baptism, our churches do not propose to abandon 
the cardinal principle of allegiance to the Word of God, which 
has been the secret of their unity and spiritual effectiveness, 
even for the sake of relieving themselves of some of the unjust 
reflections upon their doctrines and practises which they have 
learned to bear with composure.” 


A less dogmatic view is voiced by the Chicago Standard 
(Baptist) : 


“While we may doubt the expediency of discussing such a 
subject, judged from the point of view of denominational placid- 
ity, on the other hand it is evidence of our often-urged conten- 
tion that Baptists lay much less stress on the ordinances than 
upon a changed life; that they contend more earnestly for the 
faith than for the form; that they strive first for the spirit, then 
for the letter. Once set for examination, we are glad to see the 
absolute freedom with which the matter was investigated, the 
thoroughness of the exegetical examination, and that the contclu- 
sions arrived at were influenced by no fear of ecclesiastical court 
of review or of official censure. We have no idea that our 
denominational practise in relation to reception of members will 
speedily be altered or the foundations disturbed. On the other 
hand, we must not too strongly regret that in this period of inves- 
tigation our entire denominational position should be reviewed, 
for we Baptists would rather be right than be Baptists. We can 
not be Baptists unless we are able to rest upon Scriptural author- 
ity or fair and honest deductions from Scripture teaching.” 


LONDON’S ‘*GREATEST PREACHER.” 


HE death of the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, following so 
closely that of the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, has inflicted 

a very important loss on the non-conformist movement in 
England. Dr. Parker, in the estimation of the Boston 7ran- 
script, was “perhaps the greatest preacher of the world’s great- 
est city.” And Zhe J/ndependent says: ‘““He was the most 
famous of the [British] Congregational ministers; . . . the most 


sought after of all preachers in London, the most courageous in 
his utterance, the most original; not so much an evangelist as 
Spurgeon and Hughes, but an expositor who could fearlessly 
apply laws of righteousness to prince or people, and who was 
ever ready to give his help to the humblest of his brethren.” 
We quote the following account of Dr. Parker’s life and work 
from The Outlook : 


“The Rev. Joseph Parker. minister of the City Temple, Lon- 
don, who died in that city on Friday of las- week [November 
28], has long been known, not only in Great Britain but in this 
country, as one of the foremost English preachers of the day. 
He was educated in University College, London, and was called 
to that city in 1869, having already i: cquired a good reputation 
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as a preacher in the provinces. ‘The City Temple was built not 
many years after, and from its beginning was crowded with 
great congregations, which included many men of distinction, 
drawn by Dr. Parker’s extraordinary gifts as a pulpit orator. 
He had command of a very effective oratory. When he and Mr 
Beecher spoke together in this city, years ago, at a meeting of 
the Evangelical Alliance, some one said that Dr. Parker’s ad- 
dress had the qualities of a trumpet, while Mr 
qualities of an 


Beecher’s had the 
organ. He was not only a leader among the 
English non-conformists by reason of his pulpit ability and the 
influence of the great congregation of which he was the head, 
but also because of his prominence and activity in public affairs. 


“He was a pronounced Liberal, an earnest advocate of Christian 


unity, and was rarely silent in any of the moral or political 
crises through which England has passed during the last thirty 


years. He was for a time chairman of the Lancashire Congre- 























REV. DR. JOSEPH PARKER, 


He has been called “the greatest preacher of the world’s greatest city.” 


gational Union, and later of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales. Among the many books which bear his name 
on the title-page are ‘Paraclete,’ ‘Ecce Deus,’ ‘Ad Clerum,’ 
‘The People’s Bible,’ ‘Studies in Texts.’ He had a large 
acquaintance among Americans, and the University of Chicago 
conferred upon him the degreeof D.D. His jubilee as a preacher 
was celebrated with unusual expressions of popular admiration 
four years ago, and his death, altho not unexpected, takes from 
the ranks of the English non-conformists a man of conspicuous 
popular influence.” 

The Springfield Republican says: 

“Dr. Parker was an orator of no mean rank, and that was 
his strength. He was not a deep thinker, tho a most sincere 
believer; and his ardor, his burning force, his strenuous and 
sturdy assertion, and his frequently extravagant and even sav- 
age denunciation, joined with an extraordinary gift of language, 
gave him a mastery which few preachers have exceeded. He was 
sometimes called the Beecher of England; but he was neverthe- 
less much the inferior of Henry Ward Beecher, for he never pos- 
sessed the sweet human love of the Plymouth Church pastor, 
tempered as that was by the keenest sense of human and the 
appreciation of widely differing views. Both these orators of 
the pulpit knew how to stir the people, and both were earnest 
men; but Dr. Parker, tho he was once talked of as the successor 
of Beecher, could not have filled his place. 
times said that he had the actor’s talent, and that had he taken 
to the stage he might have equaled Irving. This was an undis- 


it was also some- 
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criminating judgment—he was not an actor; and those who 
think that should read Joseph Jefferson’s fine analysis of the 
separation of orator and actor—an analysis that deserves a place 
among the finest philosophic distinctions. No actor would or 
could do such things as Joseph Parker did when he let himself 
it were, in his cursing the Sultan of Turkey for the 
Armenian massacres, or in his savage raking over the Prince of 
Wales, now the King, in relation to the baccarat scandals of 
Tranby Croft.” 


go, as 


Dr. Parker attracted for years the largest congregations in Lon 
don, excepting those at St. Paul's and Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 
Mr. Gladstone once lectured in his church on the art of preach- 
ing, and Lord Rosebery and Chancellor of the Exchequer Ritchie 
were among the famous men who occasionally attended his ser- 
vices. “‘One needs to live in England, where dissenters are still 
despised,” remarks the London correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, “to appreciate the testimony to Dr, Parker’s in- 
fluence afforded by facts like these.” 

A NEW-TESTAMENT GAGE OF OLD -TESTA- 
MENT VALUES. 
a the higher criticism has had its say, after we have 
readjusted our thought of the Bible in accordance with the 
fullest knowledge of to-day, what place shall be assigned to the 
Old Testament in its relation to Christian belief? This question 
is a vital one in religious circles to-day. It is occupying the 
minds of eminent German theological scholars, and forms the 
subject of much of the most debatable matter in Dr. Cheyne’s 
newly published “‘ Encyclopedia Biblica.” A notable address on 
this question was recently made by Prof. Francis Brown, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, and is now published, 
together with addresses by two of his colleagues, in book form 
under the title “‘ The Christian Pointof View.” Professor Brown 
endeavors to estimate “The Religious Value of the Old Testa- 
ment,” not so much by the usual critical methods as by the 
application to the Old Testament of New-Testament standards, 
He writes: 

“What is the test of the Old Testament as a religious author- 
ity? It can surely be no other than the universal Christian test. 

. . If Jesus Christ is the supreme revelation of God, so that all 
doctrines, opinions, rules, and practises which claim to be of 
God must conform to his teachings, life, and spirit in order to 
establish the claim, then the teachings, life, and spirit of Jesus 
Christ are the only touchstone by which we can recognize the 
religious value of the Old Testament, among the rest. What- 
ever accords with the teachings, purpose, and spirit of Jesus 
Christ has religious value for us. Whatever does not accord with 
these lacks religious value for us, whether it stands in the Old 
Testament or in day before yesterday’s sermon.” 

Professor Brown proceeds to a practical illustration of this 
principle: 

“In the field of doctrine we may illustrate the matter by the 
character of God as shown in the Old Testament. When we 
sum up the impressions and teachings about the God of the an- 
cient Hebrews, the general result is very definite. We finda 
personal Being, of great majesty, dignity, and power, the Crea- 
tor and Ruler of men; a Being of holiness and transcendence ; a 
Being of righteousness, who promotes righteousness in others 
and punishes every breach of it, whose government is a moral 
government, and from whose decisions there is no appeal; a 
Being of kindness, tenderness, and helpfulness, with gracious 
care for those who confide in Him, whose plans are at length to 
be worked out and His desires realized in the unity of men under 
His benevolent sway, amid the exhibition of the divine glories 
of righteousness and universal peace. With each stroke of this 
drawing the New-Testament picture is in accord. To this ex- 
tent the spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ indorse the older 
revelation. 

“But when we study certain portions of the Old Testament 
by themselves, the impression is somewhat different. We find 
that, over a large area of the history, God appears to care for 


one small people alone. The region of His power is simply 
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the region of that people’s communal and national life. Else- 
where other gods are ruling. Moreover, for a time, the function 
of Yahweh is not so much to secure His peopie’s righteousness 
as to give them success in war and prosperity in times of peace. 
Both the universal and the ethical are long in the background. 
Further, the beginnings of His worship in Israel, as far as 
they are not obscure, are very rudimentary. Polytheism lies 
back of monotheism. From our standpoint we feel the imper- 
fection of the Old-Testament views. We explain them by 
the principle of development ; the Old-Testament view of God is 
passing from the lower to the higher—from the conceptions com- 
mon to men to the unique conception of the inimitable King of 
Kings. This means that when we apply our test at certain sepa- 
rate points the Old-Testament doctrine of God is found wanting.” 

Considering, next, the authority of the Old-Testament pre- 
cepts, we are reminded that “some are distinctly corrected or 
repudiated by the New, such as the law of divorce and the law 
of the oath.” In the eyes of Jesus “the authority that controls 
moral life is not at all the authority of a statute; it is solely the 
authority of an inward principle.” And the strength of the 
religious feeling that finds expression in the Psalms and relig- 
ious lyrics of the Old Testament lies chiefly in the fact that “the 
God whom we worship in the Hebrew literature of religious 
experience is the God revealed in Christ.” To take a widely 
different illustration : 

“If the Song of Songs is to be saved to the canon of Scripture 

-if, that is to say, it is to appear comformable to the standard 
of Jesus Christ—it will be, not by revamping the traditional 
view which finds in it an allegory of Christ and the church, but 
by expanding the thought of Christ till it consecrates all love, 
human as well as divine.” 

The Old Testament, then, is not, in Professor Brown's opin- 
ion, the primary source of the Christian religion. It is the em- 
bodiment of a genuine religion, which, as far as its elements have 
permanent vitality, Christianity has taken up into itself. Its 
promise of universality proves to be “conditioned on its merging 
into that which was destined to spring from it, to supersede it, to 
envelop it, to discard the perishable in it, and to give new glory 
to that in it which could endure.” 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ETHICAL 
MOVEMENTS. 
HE laying of the cornerstone of the new building now in 
course of erection for the New York Society for Ethical 
Culture has served to direct public attention to the interesting 
religious movement which has grown up in this country under 
Dr. Felix Adler’s leadership. Mayor Low, Mr. William H. Max- 
well, superintendent of public schools in New York, and Mr. R. 
Fulton Cutting were among those who made addresses on the 
occasion mentioned, and all the speakers seemed to agree in 
prophesying a bright future for the Ethical Culture Society. 
Says the New York Commercial Advertiser : 

“The society was founded about twenty-six years ago. Dr. 
Adler, who had just resigned from a professorship at Cornell 
University, delivered a preliminary course of addresses at 
Standard Hall, Broadway and Forty-second Street, beginning 
on May 15, 1876, and, following this course, the society itself 
was formed. Its purposes were early outlined, in a general 
declaration, which stated the object of the society to be ‘to in- 
crease among men the knowledge, the love, and the practise of 
the right’; and, in pursuance of this aim, to maintain a ‘ public 
lecture platform for the discussions of questions of general in- 
terest in the light of recognized standards of right, and for the 
development of higher standards.’ 

“From the small beginning in Standard Hall in 1876 the so- 
ciety grew until it had to hold its Sunday services in Chickering 
Hall, and then in Carnegie Hall. ‘The membership of the society 
is now about 1,000, The [ethical culture] school was established 
in 1878, as a free kindergarten, the first of its kind in the city of 
New York. ‘There are about 400 pupils in the school at present, 
and accommodations for 600 will be had in the new building.” 
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Branches of the society, it should be added, have been estab- 
lished in most of the large cities of the country, and a bi-monthly 
publication, Zhe Ethical Record, edited by Percival Chubb, is 
issued in New York, Dr. Adler has been lately appointed to a 
new chair of social and political ethics at Columbia University, 
and this preferment is regarded as an academic victory for his 
religious message. 

In England the ethical movement appears to be making steady 
progress. Mr. J. A. Hobson, a well-known English economic 
student and writer of the radical school, who is now lecturing in 
this country, contributes to the New York -Fvening Post an 
account of the British ethical societies. He writes: 

“London is now dotted with a dozen or more of these little 
churches; in other large towns, Bristol, Leeds, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Bradford, etc., they are found—centers of intellectual 
activity among little groups of menand women who have broken 
away from the orthodox churches, but who seek spiritual com- 
munion and participation in the search for a good individual 
and social life. 

‘In origin and nature these societies are distinctly ‘rational- 


ist.’ Most of their members are agnostics in regard to a per- 
sonal Deity and a ‘future life,’ but they are differentiated from 
the older ‘rationalism’ or ‘secularism’ by discarding the aggres- 
sive attitude toward the older creeds and churches, and by devo- 
ting more attention to building the positive structure of a moral 
gospel, which they hold must be the substitute for theology.” 
The oldest and most important of the English ethical churches 


is that established at South Place, Finsbury, London. For 
many years Dr. Moncure DD. Conway, who is now resident in 
this country, served South Place as pastor, and after his resigna- 
tion his place was filled by Dr. Stanton Coit, a former coadjutor 
of Dr. Adler in New York. Says Mr. Hobson: 

“Since the withdrawal of Dr. Coit, some eight years ago, 
South Place has been known as an open platform for the expo- 
nents of advanced ideas in politics and economics, as well as in 
ethics. Speakers of so widely divergent opinions and principles 
as Dr. Leslie Stephen, Mrs. Besant, Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. Ben 
jamin Kidd, and Mrs. John M. Robertson are heard at the Sun- 
day morning lectures, which follow a somewhat quaint survival 
of a chapel service with ‘hymns’ and‘ lessons’ ; littérateurs such 
as Mr. Burrill and Mr. Sutro; educationalists like Mr. Graham 
Wallas and Mr. Bryant; social reformers, mystics, political 
exiles, and representatives of any new, bold, or far-reachin 
thought, can get a hearing from the platform. 

“South Place prides itself upon its full interpretation of the 
rights of free thought and free speech, and where those rights 
are challenged it stretches the limits of a definitely ‘theical’ 
service to give a hearing, as when, in the very fury of the recent 
Boer war, when every hall in London was closed to Mr. Cron- 
wright Schreiner, it invited him to speak upcn South Africa, tho 
upon the merits of the case its own congregation was rent in 
twain. At present South Place Chapel is chiefly served by a 
trinity of lecturers, Mr. Herbert Burrows, socialist and theoso- 
phist, and Mr. J. M. Robertson, the most brilliant exponent 
of every ism and ology which has ‘anti’ in front of it, and my- 
self, primarily a student of sociology and economics.” 


oO 
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Mr. Hobson is not over-hopeful in regard to immediate results. 
“A church which divorces itself from the ‘mystical,’ ” he declares, 
“can not expect to make any wide appeal; the complete failure 
of the Combined Church of Humanity to command the close 
allegiance of more than a small handful of cultured agnostics 
makes this quite evident.” He concludes: 

“The present and the probable future influence of the ethical 
societies is mostly indirect and qualitative; the high enthusiasm 
of its sanguine preachers will have to be its own reward, for it 
is impossible to derive from such a doctrine as this the material 
for one of those great spiritual booms which are exhibited in the 
career of a Salvation Army or a Christian Science. In England 
it ranks rather as a sign than as a great moving. force, a stand- 
ing protest against the neglect of organized moral teaching by 
the churches, and a forerunner of some great spiritual revival 
more accommodated in its form to the intellectual wickedness 
and the anthropomorphic craving of the multitude.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


ALLEGED AMERICAN HOSTILITY TO 


CERMANY. 
a the United States there is rapidly developing a feeling of 
hostility to Germany. ‘This statement is made on the 


authority of the bureaucratic and conservative Avreus Zei/ung 
(Berlin), which repeats it regularly and which notes with alarm 
the many evil tendencies-in what it is pleased to call “ Yankee 
world-politics.” As this newspaper is in close touch with the 
German Foreign Office, its utterances on the subject of American 
hostility to Germany are deemed significant. The object it aims 
at is the stimulation of German opinion toward an increase in 
the imperial navy. Such is the suspicion of the English press. 

There have been vague rumors that Germany has some idea 
West Indies. 


reached the United States, observes the organ of German world- 


of acquiring the Danish These rumors have 
politics, but “the Jingoes put the matter otherwise to suit them- 
selves and say that Germany knows the Union will not ‘al- 
low’ (!) her to take the islands.” (The typographical toning of 
the word “‘allow ” isthat of the Aveusz Zettung itself.) The Ger- 
man organ says American distrust is the outgrowth of British 
intrigue. London papers are always warning the United States 
against Germany. ‘These warnings are copied into American 
papers. ‘J‘he result is that we are suspicious of our friend in the 
war with Spain: 
“In palliation of 
alleged that English machinations are mostly to blame. ‘They 
find a fruitful field in Jingoism. It understood in 
England that America is preparing for great things in the future, 


the American suspicions it can only be 


is well 


and there is anxiety in consequence, especially on account of 
Canada. Hence England plays the part of ‘the best friend’ in 
Washington, and in that capacity makes herself ‘solid’ by 
brotherly warnings against wicked Germany and her vast plans 
This must not be 
When we grasp this fact we will also know how to arm ourselves 
against it.” 


of conquest. lost sight of in Germany. 


The English view of this matter is somewhat different. ‘That 
widely read observer of American affairs, A. Maurice Low, says 
in The National Review (London) that the interference of Ger- 
many in Haitian affairs capped a climax in Washington and led 
to the formation of a permanent United States naval squadron 
in Caribbean waters: 

“The sinking of the Créte-d-Pierrot by the Germans a short 
time ago in Gonaives Bay, in Haitian waters, was not relished 
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by this Administration. The Washington Government did not 
protest to Berlin because of that affair; but the opinion held in 
Administration circles was that, if at any time it becomes neces- 
sary to sink a gunboat in the Caribbean Sea, that work properly 
falls on the United States, and not on a European power. It is 
the duty of the United States to do that, the Administration 
holds, precisely as it is the duty of the London police to arrest a 
burglar, and not to allow a Liverpool constable to come in and 
carry off the malefactor. 

“To keep the peace, to prevent disorder, toregulate commerce, 
to make people lower in the scale of civilization mindful of their 
obligations, and at the same time to protect them from being 
oppressed by a European power, if these people happen to live 
in the Caribbean Sea, are some of the duties laid upon the 
United States, according to the present-day interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine; because there has been written into the law o! 
nations a statute known as the Monroe Doctrine, which is some- 
thing more than an idle boast so long as it is sustained by the 
power of the United States. Also the United States recognizes 
it as a duty it owes to itself to let all the rest of the world under- 
stand that any violation of the Monroe Doctrine by any European 
power will not be lightly disregarded. ‘The one Power, of 
course, more than any other which the United States now closely 
watches as a possible infringer of the Monroe Doctrine is Ger- 
many. For what purpose, serious public men and serious news- 
papers continually ask, is Germany displaying such feverish 
haste to put afloat a formidable fleet? <A recent official publica- 
tion issued by the Navy Department shows that by 1908, and 
possibly a year sooner, Germany will have at her command 38 
battle-ships, 14 armored cruisers, and 38 unarmored cruisers.”- 
Translation made for Tue LIVERARY DicEst. 


‘THE PROPAGANDA BY DEED.” 


leven anarchist who attempted to assassinate the King of the 

Belgians last month has caused energetic discussion of the 
means most available for the suppression of “the propaganda 
by deed.” ‘Three shots were fired at King Leopold and certain 
members of the royal family as they were returning from a mass 
celebrated for the souls of the monarch’s late wife and mother. 
None of the bullets took effect, and the would-be assassin was 
placed under arrest. So also was Keir Hardie, the labor mem- 


ber of Parliament. His arrest was not due to any established 
connection of his own with the crime, the police simply acting 
Mr. 


police having found out who he was. The assassin himsel! 


‘on general principles.” Hardie was later released, the 


turned out to be one Rubino, an Italian, who has anarchist 
affiliations, Says the /udéfendance Pelge (Brussels) 


‘The attempt upon King I,eopold has naturally revived dis 
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THE CARIBBEAN NAVAL SITUATION IN 1902. 
Showing the relative strength of the naval forces available for duty in 
the Caribbean to-day of England, Germany, and the United States, as well 
as the naval stations of the United States, France, and England. 


THE POSSIBLE CARIBBEAN NAVAI. SITUATION IN 1906, 


Showing what the situation may be if Germany, England, and the United 
States carry out their several naval programs, and if Germany succeeds in 
securing a West-Indian naval base. 

Courtesy of Harper's Weekly (New York . 
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cussion of the most feasible means of dealing with the propa- 
ganda by deed. Italy was the first to raise this question as a 
consequence of the assassination of the unfortunate Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria. Germany brought it forward again after 
the tragic death of King Humbert. But the conference that 
assembled in Rome had no practical result, certain governments 
absolutely refusing to proceed against men merely suspected of 
holding ideal libertarian theories. We said at the time that in 
the event of an international compact against anarchists, certain 
reactionary governments, notably those of Berlin and St. 
Petersburg, would take advantage of it to proceed against Social- 
ists, Radicals, and even against regularly constituted opposition 
parties that resorted only to perfectly legal means of attaining 
their ends. Unfortunately, since the time this opinion was 
expressed, assassinations have strangely increased. It seems 
more and more urgent to organize a defense against those who 
wish to precipitate an immediate and violent change in the 
existing order of things.” 

Believers in the propaganda by deed, continues our authority, 
justify by their acts the severest measures that can be taken 
against them: 

“It is a sad thing to have to admit at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, when we pretend to have arrived at a highly 
developed state of civilization; but it is an undeniable fact. 
It is a great error to regard these evil-doers as anything but 
criminals, to attribute any kind of ideal to them or to deem them 
capable of devotion to any cause, however absurd. Anarchy, in 
a word, is the excuse tiiat serves the wild beast who surprises his 
enemy and strikes him in the back. He is not a revolutionary, 
not an apostle, but a criminal, led astray perhaps by misunder- 
stood humanitarian declamations, and who imagines he can 
cover himself with glory by striking down a politieal personage.” 

Society, concludes the paper, may and muS&t protect itself, 
but the measures taken should affect the guilty and only the 
guilty. This view of the case fairly reflects the opinion of con- 
tinental Europe. But the English papers, or some of them, ad 
vise a certain reserve in the acceptance of continental proposi- 
tions for the suppression of the propaganda by deed. 7Zzke 
Daily News (London) puts the matter flatly by expressing “the 
hope that our Government, which has hitherto resisted that press 
ure, will steadily refuse to be betrayed into any violation of 
liberty.” — 7ranslation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


JAPAN’S AMBITION FOR SEA POWER. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S eagerness for an effective 
navy and Emperor William’s longing for a fleet have pro- 
foundly impressed the Japanese. The Government at Tokyo 
has allowed it to be known that important additions to the navy 
of the island empire are in contemplation. These additions ap- 
pear to be part of a settled policy that must, if persisted in, 
make Japan one of the world’s greatest sea powers. ‘The 
Nippon (Tokyo) says that the “immediate extension in view ” 
comprises four battle-ships, six large cruisers, and many smaller 
vessels. The Tokyo journal thinks there is no doubt of the 
approval of the plan of extension, altho there will be trouble in 
the Diet or lower house. The trouble will be due chiefly to the 
land tax necessitated by this naval policy. The Asahi (Osaka) 
says the cabinet will introduce a navy bill, but the number of 
new battle-ships will be only three with an equal number of 
large armored cruisers. The money will be obtained by main- 
taining the land tax at its present increased rate, altho this 
would be a violation of a pledge to reduce the tax. Hence the 
prospect of stormy discussion when the bill is introduced. But 
Japan must increase her navy in proportion to the united 
strength of Russia and France in Japanese waters, urges the 
Jiji Shimpo. We are indebted to the Kobe Chronicle, The 
Japan Weekly Gazette (Yokohama), and The Japan Weekly 
Mail (Yokohama), British papers published in Japan, for the 
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native opinion above quoted. Of the proposed naval expansion 


in general, the Kobe Chronic/e says: 


“The experience of all European nations for the last hundred 
years has shown that one extension of armaments is followed by 
another extension, and that by a third, and so on, the military 
spirit growing by what it feeds on, until even the enormous 
wealth of Europe is insufficient to allay the apprehensions 
aroused as to where this investment in unproductive works is to 
end. It has come about in Japan as elsewhere that an entry 
into the field of competitive militarism has involved the country 
in expenditure that was not contemplated originally, and of 
which there seems at present no end. As far as possible, 
the work is to be done in Japan, and it is contidently thought 
that the Kure Arsenal will be in a position to turn out steel 
plates by the year 1905. It is believed that all the vessels 
required except the battle-ships can be built either at the Yoko- 
suka or the Kure naval yards, and that when iron ore is produced 
at the iron-mines in Izumo and Hoki provinces, the Kure naval 
arsenal will be able to manufacture steel plates sufficient to 
build all the new armored and other cruisers.” 

The same Anglo-Japanese paper from which the above opinion 
is extracted also institutes comparisons between Japan’s naval 
potentiality and that of other Powers: 

“When compared with Great Britain, France, and Russia, the 
Japanese fleet is much weaker, the vessels of the British navy 
built within the last twenty years representing 709,000 tons; 
France 281,000 tons; and Russia 226,000 tons. At present the 
Japanese navy stands in third among the navies of the strongest 
Powers, but if the strength of the Japanese navy is not advanced 
it will fall to the lowest rank. In the next thirteen years the 
British navy will have battle-ships and cruisers aggregating over 
g90,000 tons; France over 480,000 tons; Russia and America 
over 300,000 tons each ; Germany 220,000; and Italy over 200,000 
tons. It will then become very difficult for Japan to maintain 
her present influence and position in China and Korea, the main- 
tenance of which necessitates an increase of the fleet by not less 
than 80,000 tons in battle-ships and cruisers.” 


TROUBLES OF THE YOUNG SULTAN OF 
MOROCCO. 


()* all the lands in which the law of the Koran is revered as 
the word of Allah, Morocco alone retains anything that 
approaches the old Moslem nationality. “Constantinople, capi- 


” 


tal of the Commander of the Faithful,” remarks M. René Pinon 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris), “has become a cosmo- 
politan city. Half its population are Christians. It has a rail- 
way, newspapers. It had a parliament! Egypt is becoming 
more and more Europeanized. Persia is organizing herself like 
a civilized state. Algeria, Tunis, are dominated by the French. 
Morocco alone remains refractory.” But the word “refractory ” 
is by no means the term applied by other observers to that most 
interesting young man, Mulai Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Morocco, 
and known to his fiercely fanatical subjects as the “Prince of 
True Believers.” 

The youthful potentate is about twenty-one years of age and 
ascended the throne in 1894. At that time there was in power a 
Grand Vizier who embodied the grim wickedness associated 
with certain holders of the same office in the “Arabian Nights.” 
The boyish Sultan was quite cowed by his bad Grand Vizier, 
who, however, died in a most opportune way in 1900. “It is 
only since then,” remarks the London 77mes, ‘that Mulai Abdul 
Aziz has begun to reign, for until the day of. Ahmed’s death he 
lived a secluded life:in the recesses of his palace”: 


“Yet it is a fact that there are few subjects on which he can 
not talk fluently and interestingly, displaying throughout a 
keen perception and a ready wit. In many respects his energy 
is not unlike that of the late Ameer of Afghanistan, tho in the 
character of Mulai Abdul Aziz the harshness and cruelty of 
Abdurrahman are absolutely lacking. He eats and sleeps little; 
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his tastes are simple and his dress is unostentatious. He wears 
no jewelry, not even a ring, and his saddles and horse-trappings 
are devoid of all the gold embroideries so typical of Morocco. 
He spends the greater part of his time acquiring knowledge and 
information, and is not satisfied until he has mastered the de- 
tail of everything that passes before his eyes. His energy is 
astounding; he seems never to tire or require rest. He is an 
electrician and an expert photographer; he handles his Maxim 
and Gardner guns with the skill of an artilleryman, and under- 
stands every part of their mechanism. His animation seems 
never todesert him, and even after long and tiring rides followed 
by official business his energy never flags.” 

Unlike many who allege their progressive ideas as an explana- 

tion of their indifference to religion, the Sultan of Morocco is a 
prince of exemplary piety. He goes frequently to the mosques, 
daily recites many prayers, and is a source of much edification 
to the faithful. He fasts often, and will tolerate no slur upon 
‘“‘the one true religion ” 
“Yet the very idea of fanaticism is foreign to his nature. His 
mind, educated in the narrow lines of orthodox Moslem teach- 
ing, has grasped a larger horizon than could be deemed possible 
in the circumstances. He discusses religious questions with the 
broad views of a man who might have studied philosophy, and 
who hascertainly thought much. His mind is curiously specula- 
tive. He accepts the laws of his creed and of nature, but 
searches for the reason of all things. He attempts to grasp in 
an hour what it has taken generations of research and genius to 
evolve. He is constantly acquiring fresh knowledge, and never 
forgets what he has acquired; and yet, withal, he maintains 
with every dignity his position as Commander of the Faithful 
and as a direct descendant of the founder of Islam.” 


But there is a crumpled rose-leaf in the couch of this pious 
prince. A pretender to the throne has appeared, and, altho he 


was defeated and driven into the desert, he made the popula 


ion “restless.” ‘That meant attacks upon Christians 


he Berbers, and the ultimate appearance of three Britis 
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war-ships off the coast. Thus did “the question of* Morocco” 
become once more acute in the leading capitals of Europe, for it 
is a well-known fact that only the mutual jealousies of Great 
sritain, Spain, and France prevent a partition of the young 
Sultan’s dominions. 

The pretender is one Omar Zarahuni, known as “the father of 
the she-ass,” from his habit of riding a little donkey. He be- 
came conspicuous some two months since by claiming to be the 
Sultan’s brother. He further claimed to have been enlightened 
by a miraculous vision and to be guided by “the light of the true 
faith,” whereupon an entire Berber mountain tribe took up his 
cause. He was much helped by native resentment against the 
Sultan’s friendliness to progressive ideas and “foreign enemies 
of religion.” As the London Standard says 

‘Arab fanaticism has been stung by the suspicion of laxity at 
the court and the toleration for infidels, while the whole official 
class resent the unheard-off doctrine that they should receive 
fixed salaries and refrain from extortion. Last month the Sul- 
tan directed the public execution and degradation of a Ghazi who 
had killed an English missionary at that seat of Mohammedan 
frenzy—Fez. He refused even to respect the sanctity of the 
previously inviolable shrine to which the assassin had fled for 
refuge. Such a course argued a degree of courage whick ought 
to have its reward. . . . In the interest alike of civilization and 
of good-will among the European Powers, it must be hoped that 
the energy of Abdul Aziz will succeed in restoring calm. For 
the weakness and decay of Morocco raise, at one end of the 
Mediterranean, much the same issues for many of the Powers 
among which Great Britain is not the one least affected—as the 
sickness of the Ottoman empire at the other end.” 

The pretender had been routed, indeed, but there was an out- 
rreak among the tribesmen in Tetuan, a city near the northern 
coast. They demanded the release of certain evil-doers, and, 
when the Sultan’s representative stood firm, threatened to loot 


ie town. That led to the appearance of Moorish troops and 
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FRANCE AND GERMANY 


The more [ stroke the creature the more it ruffles its feathers 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 





rHE FLIGH? OF GERMAN IMPERIALISM 


Der Wahre Jacebd (Stuttgart). 


*WELTPOLITIK.” 
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British war-ships. Order was finally restored, but the end seems 
not yet. The /udéfendance Belge (Brussels) even thinks that 
the Sultan may be intimidated from undertaking further reforms. 
His most signal act was tle abolition of those abuses in the 
prisons at Fez which haye given Morocco so melancholy a fame, 


To quote the Belgian paper : 


“The young Sultan seems to have realized the imprudence of 
his attitude, He has long disdained the compromises called for 
by the temperament and the peculiarities of his subjects. But 
his appetite for reform is moderated, or at any rate he seems to 
have resigned himself to indispensable yielding. In a country 
like Morocco, destitute of civil and moral sense and eaten up 
with religious fanaticism, it is out of the question to better the 
existing order of things without some previous preparations 
calculated to modify the novelty of the effect. ‘The radical mis- 
take of the Sultan, whose ideas are most progressive, was his 
failure to make allowances for the prejudices of the old element. 

. . The elders of Morocco dreaded the peril to religion, and 
this sentiment, fed by the fanatical sermons of the wandering 
prophets, was not long in leading to resentment and revolt.”— 
Translations made for Tur LAvERARY DicEst. 


PIRATES AND PIRATE ISLES IN THE RED 
SEA. 


HOSE who go down the Red Sea in ships are apt to get a 
view of certain small, rakish craft, manned by whiskered 
Moslems and Europeans carrying long, keen knives. They are 
pirate vessels. For years they have sailed up and down the 
Arabian coast, preying upon the smaller commerce of those 
regions, and making rich hauls not only of booty but of prisoners 
The 


pirates had practical possession of several islands off the Yemen 


who were disposed of to the. slave-traders of the coast. 


shore, where their sway was of an indescribably barbaric kind. 
The Turkish officials upon whom fell the duty of ending this 
scandal were really allies of the pirates, who grew bolder be- 
cause of their immunity from punishment. 

One of the corsair captains took it into his head recently to 
lead a plundering expedition to some islands owned by Italy. A 
town was taken and some booty captured, but two Italian gun- 
boats chased the pirates to the island of Midi, one of their 
resor('s. 
pirates fled into the hills, and finally there was something like a 
The corsairs were routed, 


Here some Italian war-ships joined the pursuers; the 


bombardment and a pitched battle. 
some of their vessels sunk, and three of their chiefs captured. 
Turkish officials in Constantinople are now trying to make the 
easiest terms they can the Italian The 
Vienna correspondent of the London 77mes notes a most impor- 


with Government. 


tant aspect of this affair: 


“The energetic action taken by Italy for the suppression of 
piracy in the Red Sea continues to attract attention in this coun- 
try, where the marked revival of Italian activity in the sphere of 
foreign politics is followed with much interest. In political cir- 
cles there is some divergence of view as to the Midi incident. 
While the result is welcomed and nobody grudges the Turks 
another lesson which might help to mend their dilatory and 
shuffling ways, it is felt in some quarters that the manner in 
which the Italian naval commandant dealt directly with the 
local authorities constitutes a dangerous precedent. A few 
years ago Austria-Hungary herself had to bring pressure upon 
the Porte by means of a naval demonstration, but in that case 
negotiations were carried on with Constantinople and not with 
the local officials. ‘This is considered to have been a preferable 
course.” 


The explanation of Italy's energy is to be sought in her ambi- 
tion to be a world-power in the German sense. Such is the gist 


of anti-Italian comment. italian comment itself reflects many 


points of view, and it should be noted that the point of impor- 
tance is Italy’s action in going over the heads of the authorities 
at Constantinople and dealing directly with the “governments” 
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in Arabia. ‘The Secodv intimates that the Italian 


ministry is really preparing for a policy of imperialism in 


(Milan) 
Erythrea. The JJattino (Naples), an imperialist paper, in- 
Resto del Carlino 
(Rome) says that all Arabia is in rebellion against Turkey, and 


dorses the Government’s action. ‘The 
that the Turkish troops, when not decimated by fever, suffer 
defeat after defeat. ‘The Arabian district of Yemen, a pirate- 
haunted region, is lost to Turkey, and nowhere along the coast 
em 

The 
imminent, and Arabia will be partitioned among Great Britain, 
The official Cafstale (Rome) remarks: 


is her authority heeded. intervention of the Powers is 


Italy, and France. 


“Turkey has no reason whatever to protest against the shell- 
ing of the island of Midi. In fact Italy by her action against the 
pirates conferred a benefaction upon Turkey as well as upon the 
rest of the world. The Government certainly did right in read- 
ing those pirates a severe lesson. Had it acted otherwise it 
would have merited the same infamy that is the lot of the pirates 
and slaves themselves. Hence all civilized Europe applauds 
our action.” 

The Turkish Government has accepted responsibility for the 
pirates’ doings in the sense that claims for damages will be 


allowed by Constantinople. So says the official 777duna (Rome). 


A French view—that of the Paris 7emfs—is that credit for the 
affair belongs to Signor Prinetti, Italy's efficient Minister of 
Foreign Affairs: . 


“It is quite natural for the friends of the Zanardelli-Giolitti- 
Prinetti ministry to rejoice at a success which, altho not exactly 
of the most brilliant kind, has at least shown the firmness of the 
members of the Government when the rights of the nation are 
involved, and also the promptness of the Italian navy. Nor 
need it occasion surprise that the other Powers, while contem- 
plating with special sympathy Italy’s effort to end a nuisance 
from which all suffer alike, and which exists only as a result of 
the Ottoman Government’s incompetence, should display a cer- 
tain reserve in their approbation.” 

This ‘treserve” is due to Italy's action, already noted, of 
ignoring the Turkish officials and dealing with the local authori- 
ties at Yemen directly. But the French paper points out that 
the ‘Turkish officials were secret allies of the pirates, which, 
from the Italian point of view, put a different face on affairs. — 
Translations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


SOUTH AMERICAN RIVERS.—The continent of South America is pecu- 
liarly one of immense navigable rivers, observes the Vida Moderna (Mon- 
tevideo). This fact is destined to play an important part in the future of 
all South American countries. Great railway systems will always be more 
or less superfiuous, and thusa problem of infinite importance in other con 
tinents is eliminated. , 


WILLIAM II. AND EDWARD VII.—Some fierce polemics are raging in the 
English press as a result of the German Emperor’s visit to the British 
King. Zhe Spectator (London) warned the cabinet against William’s in- 
trigues. The Saturday Review (.ondon) said this was a very 11l-bred 
thing todo. Zhe Daily News (London) insisted that Delagoa Bay and China 
were discussed by the Emperor,and it refused to take any stock in the 
official denials. 


THE MAD MULLAH ANOTHER MAHDI.—The British Government has an 
other Mahdi on its hands in the person of the Mad Mullah of Somaliland. 
The work of putting him down will be very serious, and it can not be done 
without the aid of King Menelik of Abyssinia. So states Hugues Le Roux 
in an elaborate article in the Revue de Paris. The writer says that Menelik 
is willing to aidthe British, but he must have in return certain guarantees 
for the integrity of his empire. The outlook, concludes our authority, is 
an extremely grave one. 


“THE IDOL OF THE VULGAR.” —“* When Oliver Cromweil passed in 
triumph through London,” says Reynolds's Newspaper (London), “he 
remarked as he gazed upon the vast multitudes who cheered him, ‘A still 
bigger crowd would turn out to see me hanged.’ There is nothing more 
untrustworthy than the enthusiasm of the mob, It often manifests itself 
asakind of collective madness, especially when the war-drum beats. It 
was Blake’s victory over the Dutch fleet that made Cromwell popular, even 
with the pious Puritans, who shortly after that event offered him the 
crown. Walpole was never so popular as when he yielded to the na- 
tional clamor for awar with Spain, for which, as he well knew, there was 
no justification. It is undoubtedly Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of blood that 
makes him the idol of the vulgar.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUMS. By Jacob Riis. Illustrated. Cloth,6x 8% 
in., 465 pp. Price, $2.00. Macmillan & Co. 
ERE is a book that every one should read—those who are inter- 
ested in their fellow men who are poorer than themselves, be- 
cause they will find in Mr. Riis’s book a succinct account of the 
condition of the New York tenement districts of to-day ; those who are 
not interested in their fellow men, that their interest may be quickened. 
It is more than ten years since the publication of ‘‘ How the Other Half 
Lives.” We have taken a step forward since then. The people in this 
and in other great cities, whose duty it is to care how that other half 
lives, and to see to it that their lives may be made endurable, are one by 
one awakening from an apathy which permitted corrupt city governments 
to evade the laws made for the protection of its poor. 

In this city, most of the educated class have a grudge against Tam- 
many. They believe that its political methods are far from honest, and 
they say vaguely that ‘‘ it robsthe poor.” Just how and when it has stood 
in the light of the people is one of the many things Mr. Riis’s book 
shows : the blocking of the passage of laws to regulate building; the 
existence, in defiance of the tenement-house laws, of so many thousand 
unlighted tenements ; how many years it took us under the Tammany 
regime to accomplish anything after the passage of the Small Parks 
bill. And so the long list of acts of wilful opposition goes on. 

It is not for partizan purposes that this book was written. Mr. Riis 
is merely telling a story of a fight with the slums of New York which 
extends over more than a quarter of a century. He has pointed out 
when an advantage was gained, when, 
for instance, better building laws 
were passed and enforced, when old 
rookeries like the Mulberry Bend 
tenements gave place to a park, when 
the schools had to furnish play- 
grounds for its children ; and he has 
mentioned at the same time what 
the forces were which opposed and 
checked these needed reforms, and 
in almost all cases the opposition 
happened to be Tammany. 

It is a book which is well fitted 
to rouse from their apathy those 
people who believe in a ‘‘reform”’ 
government for this city—but not 
ardently enough to go out and cast 
a vote on a rainy election morning. 
‘‘The Battle with the Slums” is the 
story of a long disheartening fight, 
and a fight which is not yet over. It needed an optimist to write the 
book in the cheerful spirit in which Mr. Riis has written it. It 
needed an optimist to fight the battle. It is throughout a sane story 
of men who have used common sense in their attempts to better the 
condition of this city, of men who are not busy in the task of trying to 


reform away human nature. At the same time it is more dramatic than 
any book of fiction, for it deals with the life and death of thousands 
of the dwellers in New York. 























JACOB A. RIIS. 


PATHFINDER AND PIONEER—BUFFALO AND 
INDIAN. 


HisToRtc HIGHWAYS OF AMERICA: Vol. I. Paths of the Mound-Building 
Indians, and Great Game Animals, Vol. II Indian Thoroughfares. 
By Archer Butler Hulbert, Cloth, 5 x 8% in., 1440 pp. Maps and illus- 
trations. Price, per volume, $2. The Arthur H, Clark Company, 
Cleveland 

T was Horace Bushnell who said, ‘‘ If there is any kind of advance- 

| ment going on, if new ideas are abroad and new hopys rising, you 

will see it by the roads that are building. Nothing makes an in- 
toad without making aroad.” ‘‘ The main thoroughfare from the shore 
of the Yellow Sea to the capital of Korea, used by millions for millen- 
niums,” says Mr. Hulbert, ‘‘ has never been more than the bridle-path it 
is to-day—fit emblem of a people without hope in the world, an apa- 
thetic hermit nation,” 

‘* Every road has its story, and the burden of every story is a need’’; 
the greater the need the better the road, and the longer and more im- 
portant the story. The bear made no roads, because he needed none. 
His food was all about him, in forest and bush ; a mere path into the 
valley was enough for him. But the moose and the deer and the buf- 
falo must have their new pastures, their salt-licks, their change of 
climate; and for these they broke great roads across the watersheds 
Thus the buffalo showed the way, in the first great highways traversed 
by animal life, even as the earliest Indians marked out the first high- 
ways for the feet of men. For it was the mound-building peoples who 
found with prophetic exactness the ‘‘ choice spots” forthe race which 
now holds them. 
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But the mound-builders made no great thoroughfares, because their 
people had as yet small knowledge of the buffalo—that God-appointed 
pioneer and the utilitarian who, 
across the continent, on the summits 
of the watersheds, broke the broad 
roads, beside which the earliest 
Indian trails were but faint foot- 
paths through the forests. 

When the Indian learned the value 
of his furs, a great tide of trade set 
eastward, over a thousand rivers and 
woodland trails. On these same 
rivers, but more frequently on the 
trails, white traders ventured west- 
ward with their tempting wares, 
and the western lands were opened 
to the ‘‘companies’’—the road from 
the Potomac to the Ohio by Captain 
Cresap, for the first Ohio Company ; 
and the road from Virginia to Ken- 
tucky by Daniel Boone, for the Tran- 
sylvania Company. 

















ARCHER RUTLER HULBERT. 


Mr. Hulbert demonstrates by interesting examples that the strategic 
points of a century and a half ago are the strategic points to-day—as 
shown by the courses of the more important trunk lines of railway. It 
was an impressive truth that Mr. Benton uttered when he said ** The 
buffalo blazed the way for the railways to the Pacific.” With his hoofs, 
on the sod and the rock, the bison ‘‘ blazed’’ the course of many a 
road, canal, and railway. He discovered the Cumberland Gap, and 
his route by that pass in the mountains has been accepted as one of 
the most important on the continent. He found the course from the 
Atlantic waters to the head of the Great Kanawha, and opened a way 
from the Potomac to the Ohio. ‘The New York Central, the Balti- 
more and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and the Chesapeake and Ohio rails 
cross the first great divide on routes selected centuries ago by the 
plunging buffalo.” 

These volumes are the first of a series of monographs, in which the 
author treats of the exploration, conquest, and development of Amer- 
ica, ‘‘as revealed in studies of its Highways of War, Commerce, and 
Immigration,” studies of the beginning, the nature, and the passing of 
a nation’s needs. An avowed and inspiring aim of these monographs 
is to be found in their suggestiveness—in the higher lines of work in- 
dicated to local students and ‘ outing clubs,” in the tracing of old land 
and water ways, Indian trails and postage-paths, the early county and 
state roads, the springs and licks, sites of Indian villages, frontier 
forts and blockhouses. 

The present volumes are to be followed by fourteen others, presen- 


ting the monographs in their order, as they treat of the Washington's 
Road, Braddock’s Road, The Old Glade (Forbes’s) Road, Boone's Wil- 
derness Road, The Postage-Paths, Military Roads of the Mississippi 
Basin, Historic Waterways, The Cumberland Road, The Great Ameri- 
can Canals, etc. Truly, a field wherein (to repeat the praise of the 
eminent ethnologist McGee, of the Smithsonian Institution) ‘ eth- 
nology, archeology, and history blend in most enticing fashion."’ 





A RIPENING GENIUS. 


THE RIVER. By Eden Phillpotts. Cloth, 5x 7% in., 3904 pp. Price, $1.50 
Frederick Stokes & Co. 

“HOSE who are admirers of Mr. Eden Phillpotts and who have 
‘| been anxious to see his genius ripen will undoubtedly find satis- 
faction in this new story of Dartmoor. The author's earlier 

books about this region have been marred with technical imperfections 
In ‘‘ Children of the Mist * Queen Victoria was lugged in in the last chap- 
ter, as deus ex machina, to release 
the hero from prison. In * Sons of 
the Morning’ the story depended 
on the vagaries of a lady so queer 
that she seemed out of place in her 
homely surroundings; but ‘The 
River’’ is a well-rounded story of 
people who appear real; the evolu- 
tion of the plot is clear and well sus- 
tained. Itis the kind of book that 
one calls admirable. There are no 
flaws in the character-drawing. The 
interest begins slowly and works up 
to a dramatic climax. The unity of 
action is well preserved ; there are 
a large number of characters, and 
each is more or less involved in the 
development of the story. The de- 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. scription of scenery is poetic and 

judiciously distributed. 

And yet, for all its soundness and for all the maturity of technique 
which is in this work, it somehow lacks the fulness of conception which 
made Mr. Phillpotts’s earlier works so fascinating. Perhapsthisis dueto 
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the comparative conventionality of the plot. 
beauty in ‘Children of the Mist” which made up for the clumsiness of 
its construction. The heroine of ‘‘Sons of the Morning’’ was at least 
interesting for all her whimsicalities ; but in ‘‘ The River” there is no 
character that is particularly interesting, and there is no incident that 
is out of the common in novels. Mr. Phillpotts has, with admirable 
skill, made personages and environment go together ; but he has not 
selected for treatment the out-of-the-way emotions that particular en- 
vifonment sometimes develops. In short, both story and characters 
are conventional, and the success of ‘‘ The River’’ must depend on its 
truthfulness to nature and the beauty of its descriptions, rather than 
on attractiveness of theme. 


There were scenes of rare 


ANOTHER TALE OF THE LATIN QUARTER. 


\AZETTE, A STORY OF THE LATIN Qt 
Cloth, 5% x 8in., 295 pp. 


TARTER. By Edward Marshall. 


Price, $1.50. Lewis, Scribner & Co. 


UITE out of the trend of Latin Quarter love-stories in general is 
this by a war-correspondent now become novelist. The son of an 
American banker astonishes his father by proclaiming his desire 

to go to Paris and studyart. The senior wisely concludes not to oppose 
a purpose which he perceives to be fixed, and vouchsafes a tacit consent. 
In the Latin Quarter, young Murdock in a crowd falls in with Lizette, 
who spontaneously offers to go home 
with him. She becomes his house- 
keeper, cook, general care-taker and 
lover—this wonderful creature still 
in her teens and endowed with a 
soul wisdom that might dwarf a 
sage! She is represented as capable, 
ideal, devoted, pure, and wholly un- 
conscious of sin in her relations to 
the man she loves. 

Complications arise anon. The 
death of his father summons Mur- 
dock home. Lizette is visited by an 
impulse of piety and goes to the 
shrine at Lourdes in quest of light. 
She finally discovers her father in 
an elderly artist, an American, who 
has shown devotion to her. After 
the due amount of misery, she and 
Murdock come together in marriage. 
Altho not powerful or new, the story makes pleasant reading, despite 
the fact that its diction is not remarkable or its construction strong, 
and its sentiment is more melodramatic than true to life. 

















EDWARD MARSIIALL. 


A SECOND LITERARY FAREWELL TO CANADA. 


in 
THE 


LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. By Gilbert Parker. Cloth, 5% x 8% 
in., 215 pp. Price, $1.50. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
THE MARCH OF THE WHITE GUARD. By Sir Gilbert Parker. Cloth, 


57% in., 133 pp. R.H. Fenno & Co., New York. 


HEN Gilbert Parker's ‘‘ Right of Way ” was published a year 
and a half ago, he set forth explicitly in his preface to that 
brilliant novel that his pen would never again furrow the field 

of Canada. Yet the fascination of that territory either appeals to his 
publishers or to himself. For lo! two novels appear this autumn, each 
dealing with that part of the world. 

In his carefully worded dedication of ‘*‘ The Lane that Had No Turn- 
ing” to the Canadian Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Gilbert Parker 
says: ‘‘To you, sir, I come with this book, which contains the first 
things I ever wrote out of the life of the province so dear to you, and 
the last things also that I shall ever write about it.” 

This dedication is dated 1900, while the date of publication is 1902. 
It would not be so confusing to the public if Sir Gilbert had ordered his 
valedictory and the issue of his farewell volumes synchronously. In 
a foreword to ‘“* The Right of Way,” which was Canadian to the mar- 
row, the author apologized for the seeming inconsistency under the 
plea that it had been written before the fount of his primary inspira- 
tion was sealed up. Itisslightly amusing to have a volume with its 
dedicatory vale, eternumque vale come out a year and a half later. 

‘““The Lane that Had No Turning”’ is not an important tale. It 
may be said, paradoxically, that the better an artist does for himself 
the worse it is for his future work. Comparison is inevitable, und the 
‘Right of Way,” so long as it stands the premier work of Sir Gilbert 
Parker, will dim the fire of any lessernovel. This one is melodramatic. 
The author of to-day, in constructing a novel, has the stage in his mind 
as the action grows beneath his pen. One thirg to Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
credit is that, with his keen eye to striking effects, he makes the charm 
of his leading characters eonsist largely in nobility of soul. 

Thus, in this book, tho the thrillin the story is due to a device no 
less hackneyed than the discovery of a will, and in a secret panel, the 
value of the work—such value as it has—is in the character of Madali- 
nette Lajeunesse, who throws away a career as a world-known singer 
—another trite embellishment of a heroine—through love for a de- 
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formed husband. 
for it, he says: 


erations, 


Whatever physiological ground Sir Gilbert may have 
‘* A heritage of his father which had skipped two gen- 
y appeared in him- 
self [Louis Racine} : he was becom- 
ing a hunchback.” There is action 
in the story and it beguiles an hour; 


sudden! 





but it can scarcely be regarded as a 
fresh laurel for its author. 

‘*The March of the White Guard” 
is only a long 


does not 


short story, since it 
ousand 
It might have ap- 
Pierre and His People,” 


exceed fifteen tl 
words in length. 
peared with * 
ion of Canadian tales which 
first scored for its author a ‘ bull’s- 


the collect 


eye” on the literary target. Frank- 
ly, in manner and technique, it might 
even antedate those stories. There 


is an amateurish quality in the short, 
evenly balanced sentences and in 
making the culminating points of the 
action. 














GILBERT PARKER. 


Over and above correctness, interest, and action in a book some- 
thing else is needed for its perfection as an artistic literary production. 
This something partakes of atmosphere, of manner, of style; but is 
elusive of definition. You know it when it is there, and when it is not 
the work isthin and anemic. ‘‘ The March of the White Guard” isa 
story of this kind. Slight as it is, it would awaken no attention if the 
work of an unknown writer, and, as it is, calls for a slightly censorious 
comment only because it is published when its author is in the zenith 
of his fame. 

The story is of the Hudson Bay Company and the Barren Lands. 
A man sent out on a desolate quest has not been heard from for 
months. His wife writes imploring that search be made for him. The 
factor at Fort Providence gives her letter to his sub-factor, Jaspar 
Hume, who is the only man in his opinion to lead the forlorn Search. 
From that letter Hume learns that the missing man is one who had 
been his bosom friend at college, had stolen an invention of his, and 
had won from him the girl he loved. He sinks all personal feeling, 
essays the forlorn quest, and finds his man more dead than alive. It is 
a very simple story, with no complications, and without much interest 
except in the portrayal of a noble man, whose high rectitude is a lit 
tle too much of the copperplate Sunday-school type. He is too ab 
stractly good to be humanly inspiring ; and he does not get the woman 
in the end. 


CATCHY RIMES WITH OBVIOUS MORALS. 


ROLLICKING RIMES FOR YOUNGSTERS. 
By Amos R. Wells. Illustrated by 
L. J. Bridgman. Cloth, 6x 8% in 
157 pp. Price, $1.00. Fleming H. 
Revell, 








“THE ‘ Rollicking Rimes” are fw, 
I of old conceits, full of obvious 
morals, and not always free 
from the flavor of cant; but they 
have one saving grace, and that is a 
catching rhythm. They are the kind 
of rimes that a child learns to say 
‘“*by heart’? without half trying. 
There is a lilt and go to many of 
them that is quite irresistible and 
that compensates for the common- 
place thoughts they contain. Then, 
too, they are on subjects about which 
children like to hear—animals, 
the every-day things of life which they understand. 























AMOS R. WELLS. 
and 

















AN ITALIAN VIEW OF MaSCAGNI’'S AMERICAS TOUR, 
He is not working wonders for his own pocket. 
the glory of Italy. 


He says himself it’s for 


— Fischietto (Turin). 
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be Can pete: 8 
anguage in Six Weeks French 
German 


FREE: Toall Lirerary Dicest readers who accept the special offer 
2 « age i p 
Oth Century Scientific Marve 


below on this marvelous invention before Christmas, a valuable 
new speaking ana pronouncing manual of great helpful- 
ness will be given. 

ALADDIN’S WONDERFUL LAMP was only the fanciful product of an Oriental imagination ; but THE 
LANGUAGE-PHONE is a present-day reality — the actual achievement of American genius in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Let us appreciate the marvels of our own great age and make use of this wonderful invention without ques- 
tioaing or delay. By means of it you may learn to speak, read, and write German, French or Spanish, with the living 
voice of the great teachers to guide you, in the incredibly short time of six weeks. It is better than class-room in- 
struction — better than a private tutor. It is the ideal way. 


The Greatest Linguist of the Day will Personally Instruct You by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


AND TH E& 


Celebrated Rosenthal Commonsense Method of Practical Linguistry 
AT YOUR OWN HOME 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, the world-renowned linguist, whom Bismarck called the foremost teacher 
of his age, after long and careful experimenting, has been successful in perfecting a wonderful system through 
which the living voices of cultured native professors of the respective languages, under the personal direction of the 
most celebrated linguist of the age, are brought to your ears in your home without loss or defect, every accent and 
intonation being reproduced with the utmost purity and nicety. 


BETTER THAN A INDORSED BY 876,000 






















SPEAK, READ AND WRITE 








To acquire quick, easy mastery of the modern languages of 
Europe, abandon all the weary memorizing of rules, declen- 
sions’ etc., all the antiquated, tiresome, slow, progress methods of 
















































LIVING TEACHER WHO HAVE USED IT 

You control the machine yourself, making You will learn unconsciously, as it were, 
it talk fast or slow as you wish, repeating the Sent for Only never having any effort of memorizing. You 
same words and sentences over and over again $5 Down will learn to talk accurately, exactly asa native, 
for your benefit. While you listen, with one J the balance in easy because the machine cannot make a mistake, 
hand on the listening device, the other holds § payments of only and you will acquire the language so quickly 
the open text-book wherein you read the exact $5 a Month as to astonish yourself. 
words the machine is pronouncing and you see College professors all over this and other 
just how they are spelt. As the words are — countries, and the press generally, have in- 
enunciated, your tongue repeats them until the FREE dorsed this perfect and natural system of 
proper accent and pronunciation are acquired §f if you order before §} teaching languages. The method has 
—thus eye, ear, tongue and brain are all /earn- Christmas, received the indorsement of 876,000 
ing simultaneously —no waiting for a professor, | New Speaking and teachers and pupils. Zhe machine 
or having a professor wait for you; no “ tied Pronouncing is so simple that any child can 
to time ” arrangement, but an ideal, ever ready, Manual operate it. Run by clock-work 
ever patient teacher that absolutely guarantees mechanism, durable and free 

















perfect conversational fluency in French, German or Span- from complicated devices, it is a con- 
ish. It instructs one or a dozen, old or young, once or stant source of pleasure and instruc- 
a hundred times, whenever, wherever convenient to you. tion to old and young alike. 
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complete outfit for the 














Exercises prepared by pupils may also be sent for examination and correction (free of charge) 
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Records and st of 10 Text- 

§ | | 4 i FREE NEW SPEAKING AND PRONOUNCING MANUAL. To insure christmaa iremivn’ the pak 
. i an -roneuncing Manual. 

Necla remium prompt delivery in time for Christmas order at once. Immediately 5 eaves 0 par teiemned py 





7 monthly instalments of $5 0° each, 


















after Christmas we shall raise the price. Until then we offer this marvel to LITERARY DIGEST Go dstoremain your property until 
i f ' $40 | . $6 7 | | ae f all payments are compiaton 

readers for ¢ ’ 4 fr price O; and on the easy payment plan, within reach of all. t is agreed that I con return the 

Gai = a 3 . heii . P m 7 5 vi . I ‘3 I goods prepaid w thin three day+ of recei t, 
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NOTE. Any Person already having a set of Dr. Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry should 
correspond with us at once. 


International College of Languages 
is Park Row NEW YORK 


the goods «re received in perfect condition. 








NAME 








TOWN 








» D. STATE 


* 10 per cent allowed to those making full cash payments’ 
t(Specify which Language you want.) 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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ASPIRATION 


IS THE SPIRIT OF OUR DAY. The reach upward is a national character- 
istic. We seek a rational stimulus for mind and body in 

every likely place. Those who are wise go to the poets 
each day for rest and inspiration. They are well- 4 
springs of optimism and philosophy. This was / 
the belief which prompted the editors and pub- /§ 
lishers of the Library of Poetry to group together / | 
the most inspired of the poets. Some 29 authors 
are included in these 32 volumes. The Library 
is not an anthology of poetical quotations, but 
is a practically complete poetical library for 
every-day use. The poets are: Tennyson £ 
Longfellow Matthew Arnold Moore 4 
Kipling Wordsworth Scott 
Whittier Shelley Keats 4 
Goldsmith Swinburne Burns 4 
Emerson Robert Browning 4 
Coleridge Gray Holmes 
Stevenson Byron 
Rossetti Pope yi “4 
Milton Dante @ | 
E. B. Browning ees 







oI 






































f 





’ The editors are: 

Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Brander 
Matthews, Richard 
Le Gallienne, Edwin 
Markham, Mrs Meynell. 
The volumes are handsome 
and substantial, are printed 
in new, legible type on opaque 
paper, and have colored frontis- 
pieces from original paintings. 
The books may be had in two 
bindings: buckram cloth and levant 


Hemans leather. The leather binding is worth 
Lowell the difference of $9. These 32 volumes 
Bryant would cost you $50 at the bookstores. We 


offer the Library at a discount of 50 per 
cent. from market prices. This collection of 
the poets may be obtained at a price which has 
hitherto been impossible with books so designed 
and printed. We will send you the complete set 
without any advance payment and will allow you 
thirteen months in which to pay for the Library. 
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Approval form 


2B, 


Please send me your Library of Poetry on approval for 10 days. I will 
then decide to accept it or to return it. If I accept it I will send you $1 on 
account at once. If I do not want it I will promptly consign the case to 
you through the nearest express company. It is understood that you are to 
pay transportation charges both ways. 





O 


Business address____ 


Home address... 


* 
, Name and address of one reference 
1ISCOUNT :: 


Town... ware State ze 
RT TT 
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THE AMERICAN HOME LIBRARY CO., BANCROFT B'LD'G., 5th AVE. AND 29th ST., NEW YORK 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE Pretiay stn rh. i the a First we are children | 


lowing books : dependent upon somebody. | 


“Golden Numbers.”—Edited by Kate Douglas 


Paitips — Archibald Smith. McClure, | Next we are workers 
ony re (ie Pultaning Com- making at least some show of self-sustenance. 
“The Left Side Man.”"—Margaret Blake Robin- i 
son. (J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, $1.25.) Last we are old people | 
“The New Empire."—Brooks Adams, (The f 
Macmillan Company, $1.50 net). feeble and plain, ' 


; b 

“ Brumas.”—Miguel L. Rocuant. (Published by | i 
| 
| 
} 





the author at Correo, Casilla Santiago, Chile.) “| Happy is that man or woman who, during the period of work and 


“ Religious Life in America.”"—Ernest H, Abbott. ° Sac ° 
(The Outlook Company, $r net.) health, puts by something each year for a solid insurance policy and thus / 
“ The Pies a ieee cg eye For- r : 2 
casting it."—E. B. Dunn. (Dodd, Mead & Co,, h h a | 
$1.60.) Prevents the pat OS Of a money ess 
“Fictional Rambles in and about Boston.”— 
Francis W. Carruth. (McClure, Phillips & Co., 


oe of Paul Kruger.”—Told by Him- and dependent old age. - . as ? te: 


self, (The Century Company, $3.50 net.) | ' saltet te 3 - Set hich I i 
“ - 739 p - .: Cc am a specialist in insurance { ve pohcies which arrange, i 
ruin a Coy P. Kropotkin. (McClure, by correspondence, are easy to carry, protect fully, and yield 


the large t ong My clients are prudent and thoughtful 
people who have no money to risk and are careful not to go 
wrong in an insurance investment. 


“Psvchological Calendar.”"—Whitaker & Ray 
Company, San Francisco.) 
“ Frolics Comic nine. e ~ . . . 
Publishing Company, Dyersville, lowa, $o.10.) Y ll h d 7 | 
“How to Read Character by Handwriting.” ou wi n my suggestions In teresting 
Walquer. (Peter Eckler, New York, s | 
2. 50. + 
“Valid Objections to So-called Christian and valuable > V \ rite for them. } 
Science "—Andrew F. Underhill. (Baker & Tay- } 
lor Company, paper, $o.25.) 


“f,The Ingoldsby Legends."-Thomas Ingotdsby. |RICHARD WIGHTMAN, 7 East 42d Street, New York. | 
“Captain Craig.” — Edwin A. Robinson. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


“ Reyond the Requiems.”—Louis A. Robertson. 
(A. M. Robertson, San Francisco, $1 net.) | 
“The Romance of my Childhood."—Mme, Ed- THE ACCOMPANYING ILLUSTRATION IS A REPRODUCTION OF A 


mond Adam. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.40 net.) 


" : - -_— . a ® ° 
Mathews. “(D. Appleton & Co. $rasnet) Beautiful Photo-Engraving 





“A Book of Meditations." — Edward Howard 
SO, Se eee wear ete? of the GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. This is so much reduced from the size of 
the original (11xg inches that it does not give aclear idea of the real merit 
of the picture, which will be sent post-paid, with a 








CURRENT POETRY. 


Victor or Vanquished ? THREE MONTHS’ 
By Mary N. McCRACKEN. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 





All I have toiled to do has been done ill; 
All I have striven to grasp escaped me still; THE 

The love I longed to win has passed me by ; ° 
Mine was the only fault,—unworthy I. 
The path that others tread, I could not climb; BIBLICAL WORLD 
The joy that others held was never mine: 

The battle is unwon, tho close the night, 

Yet still I’ve fought, tho sometimes weak the fight! 





This magazine is the only illustrated 
monthly devoted exclusively to Bible 
study, and stands for only the best in 
the field of Biblical literature. 





The Phonograph as a Private Tutor in 


Language Study.— Mrs. Malaprop does strange : 3 . : is h 
things to the English language, but no stranger than many For a limited time the publishers will 


ar. 
of the things done to French, German and Spanish by send the ee eee aad THE b “f 4 Bet f 
many who think themselves competent to speak these BIBLICAL WORLD for three months for pT be aan” 
languages. No wonder the Parisian listens with wonder 


tothe efforts of some English and American tourists who T Ww E N Fy Y - F ] V E C E N T “ 


fondly believe they are speaking French. Asa rule, it is 
difficult to acquire proficiency in this or any other lan- 
guage without living in the atmosphere of the language, 


or at least living in such association with it as to become 
— with ail the shades of a which form THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
the k y to the art of speaking it correctly. : 

Years are spent in the Seats of foreign languages, 5744 Ellis avenue, CHICAGO 
grammatical rules are committed to memory, and yet few 
college graduates are capable of carrying on five minutes’ 
conversation in idiomatic French or German, 

A recent application of the phonograph, in connection 
with the text-book, has greatly simplified the work of 
acquiring languages. The text bea instructs the eye 
and the phonograph the ear, simultaneously. Jointly 
they produce a clear record on the brain and make easy 
the process of study. This method, which Dr. Richard S. 
Rosenthal calls the Language-Phone method, teaches 
anguages in a natural way, beginning, not with grammar 
or isolated words, but with practical phrases and sen- 
tences such as you actually have occasion to use in busi- 
ness, traveling, or every-day conversation. 

_ Language in its widest meaning is sounds, and sounds 
in order to be properly imitated must be heard, By a 
Series, specially prepared, of pronouncing records, every 
practical phrase used is heard by the pupil, who sees the 
Sentence and its meaning, hears it pr. nounced, repeats it 
aloud, and from the very first lesson begins to read, 
speak and understand ; the eye, ear, tongue and memory 
aidiny all the time. Tie voice of a cultivated native pro- 
fessor is always ready at call—a natural voice, not metallic 
or rasping. given with perfect accent and intonation, 
slowly or fast, as you like ; repeating words, phrases or 
Sentences once or a hundred times, just as the pupil 


desires, until they are photographed permanently on the 
memory 





The regular subscription price of the magazine is $2.00 a year 











MERRITTS HEALTH CortFORts | 


Warmer than heaviest woolen blankets, 
light as down—excellent gifts for 


Christmas. 
Beautifully made of pure, snow-white, 
sterilized wool. Covered with silka- 
line, satine or silk, with cheese cloth 
interlining. Booklet and samples free. 


: a All Sizes, $1.00 upward. 
*¢Zero! They wont know it under a Prompt delivery on Christmas orders. 


Merritt Health Comfort.”” GRO, MERRITT & 00., 802 West Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Yet still I’ve work was vain: 
Tho! 


All that I ask is 


worked, altho my 
have failed, in naught do I complain, 
to fight again. 

McClure’ s 


leave 
In December Magazine. 


Love’s Fearlessness. 


By ELSA BAKKER. 


Love comes to me with nothing in his hand, 


And 


Between our 


in his eyes promise of many tears 
yearning hearts the 


Yawns emptily—and ned ! 


are deep in the uncertain sand 


never to be span 
Our feet 

Of the world’s wavs 
While life that lies 


And purposes we may not 


; its noise 1s in our ears; 





in wait is big with fear 

understand. 

Yet bravely have we pledged Love eye to eye, 
Defving Fate to do her worst with us! 
And tho the murky 

White wing 


clouds are ominous, 
e the sky, 


In faith that we shall find that marvelous 


to wing, our spirits dar 
Still temple where Love’s mystic jewels lie. 
In December Cosmopolitan, 


Progress, 


By ROBERT GILBERT WELSH. 
I fill Colombo’s westering sail, 
I work through Cromwell's spleen, 
I crush the Bourbons when they fail, 
I break the Guillotine. 
Who fares with me along the 
Nor stays for fear and ruth, 
His heresy of yesterday 


way, 


Shall be to-morrow’s truth. 
In December //arper’ 


Vagazine. 


Life’s Tragedy. 


$y PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


It may be misery not to sing at all 
And to go silent through the brimming day. 
It may be sorrow never to be loved, 
But deeper griefs than these beset the way. 
‘To have come near to sing the perfect song 
And only by a half-tone lost the key, 
There is the potent sorrow, there the grief, 
‘The pale, sad staring of life’s tragedy. 
‘To have just missed the perfect love, 
Not the hot passion of untempered youth, 
But that which lays aside its vanity 
And gives thee for thy trusting worship, truth— 
This, this it is to be accursed indeed ; 
For if we mortals love’ or if we sing, 
We count our joys not by the things we have 
But by what kept us from the perfect thing. 
—In Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. 


PERSONALS. 


Sermons Written and Otherwise.—Col. W. J. 
Bryan, while in camp with his regiment in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., had a call from one of the pastors of 


the local churches. While‘discussing the relative 


value of written and extemporaneous speech, says 
the New York 7imes, Colonel Bryan asked his visi- 
tor if he had ever i:eard the best definition of ex- 


temporaneousness. When answered in the nega- 


tive he told this story : 

“In alittle western town dwelt two ministers. 
One had been preaching there for twenty-five 
years ; the other, tho but recently come, had be- 
The older min- 
the younger was 


THIS IMPORTED CLOCK 


(Size 15x64 inches) 
DELIVERED FOR $2 


Made by the famous clock makers in the 
Black Forest of Germany, and different to 
ongening ever seen in America. 

his clock is shipped in a nice box in sepa 
rate parts, accompanied by full instructions 
showing how to put it together. So simple 
ou can’t make a mistake. Fascinating and 
nstructive for everybody. It is a thor- 
oughly durable, reliable timekeeper and 
mukes a handsome appearance in any 
room, 

Write to-day for our complete catalogue 

of high-class jewelry. 


DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. E, 3 = Detroit, Mich. 


gun to draw large congregations. 
ister 


was a ‘paper preacher,’ 








gulf of years | 


| 
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A Holiday Gift FREE! 


The Fairy Plate Calencar for 1903 is one of the choicest gifts which 


could be offered for the holidays. 


artistic calendar of the year. 


It is indeed the most unique and 
There are four different plates, each litho- 


graphic reproductions as above of Royal Vienna China in 12 colors 
and gold, with the center counter sunk and the borders embossed, and 


all this beauty emphasized with magr 


portrait painter, 


Each 9% inches in ‘diameter. 


ficent heads by Ryland, the English 
We will send calendar 


free to any one who will forward full name and address with ten Oval 
Fairy Box Fronts or ten two-cent stamps. 

We prefer to receive the Fairy Box Fronts and in this way the calen- 
dar costs you nothing. Fairy Soap is the purest, and handiest that money 


can buy, although its price is but 5c. 


“Fits every hand; 


fit for any hand.” 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 59, CuIcaco, ILLs. 


it’s a big comfort 
to be able to have 


everything just as 
convenient as 
under normal 
conditions The 
construction of 


The “Invalid’s Table’”’ 


enables an injured man or a sick man, or even 4 lazy man, 
to work or read, or amuse himseli at games just as com- 
fortably as if ready to be upand around. A useful yd 
at any time, and simply invaluable to the temporary < 
confirmed invalid. 


‘¢ Comfort for the Invalid ”’ 
The art of know!Ing how to care for the sick and in- 
jured. Whether or not there is anyone ill in your family 


now, you should have a copy of this valuable booklet. 
Written by competent authority. It’s FREE. Write for it. 


THE INVALID’S TABLE COMPANY 
33! Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 

















In colors, 12 sheets 
and title-page,each 
sheet with a perfect 
reproduction of an 
uncommonly inter- 
esting spot in New 
York. Special de- 
signs, descriptive 
notes andvery clear 
and legible figures. 


CALENDAR 


ate’ an 
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PRICE $1.00 postpaid 
Packed in artistic box 


The Raymond Co. 36 E. 22d St. New York 














ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 63 dearborn'strect, Chicago. 
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—~ Better than 
an Gvercoat 


Wright’s Health Un- 
derwear is 60 COnR- 
structed thatit retains 
the natural heat of 
the body while it 
maintains a constant 
ventilation of theskin 
without admitting cold. 
The man or woman that 
wears 


WRIGHT’S 
HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


THE FLEECE OF COMFORT, 
won’t need wraps except in 
extremest weather—i7 then. 
Wright’s costs no more than 

any other good underwear— 
some at $1 a garment. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR CO, 
75 Franklin St., New York. 


‘*Dressing 
for Health.” 





The food you eat is 
responsible for your suc- 
cess or failure in life. 

Imperfect or unnatu- 
ral food, such as cereal 
mushes, which cannot 
be properly masticated, 

means bad digestion, a 

poorly nourished body and 

an inactive mind. This condi- 

tion leaves you unfit to successfully fight 
the battles of life. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


Is thrice cooked and spun into fine 
shreds, each shred containing thousands 
of tiny pores, which give enormous sur- 
face for the action of the digestive fluids 
and insures perfect digestion and immedi- 
ate relief from constipation, when not 
handicapped by other improper foods. 

“The Shredded Wheat Habit” means 
a clear, active mind, and a strong body 
—acquire it. 

Sold by all grocers. 

Send for “ The Vital 
Question” (Cook Book, 
illustrated in colors) 
free. Address 


THE NATURAL 


FOOD CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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our book, 





Whitman Saddles 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. 







from ‘‘ saddle to spur.’’ 
Every man and woman interested 
in horseback riding should have 


We mail it free. 
THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO., 


(Successors to the Whitman Saddle Co.) 
104 Chambers St., New York. 


We are the sole manu- 
facturers of the celebrated 
Whitman Saddlesand Specialties. 

We import and manufacture 
everything for the saddle horse, 
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bumptuous and possessed of some native elo- 
quence. Meeting one day, the older minister 
asked his brother how it was that he, who had had 
the fullest training for his work, and who gave 


his church. 

“Asked by the young man to state his methods 
of pulpit preparation, he answered that all the 
study hours of the week from Monday to Satur- 


day were spent in careful study and in writing out 
fully his two sermons for the next Sunday. 

“*T’ll tell vou where the trouble lies,’ said the 
young preacher. ‘You start to write your ser- 
mons on Monday morning and seldom finish until 
Saturday night, and you forget that the old devil 
is all the while looking over your shoulder to take 
note of what you are going to say and steels the 
hearts of your people against your message. So 
| the devil gets ahead of you. I always get ahead 
of the devil, for when I gointo my pulpit Sunday 
morning the devil himself don’t know what lam 
going to say.’” 





Working for Success.—Charles W. Stoddard, 
in his “Recollections of Bret Harte” in the New 
York 7%mes, says that to Hart’s interest and crit- 
icism he owes all that is best in his literary ef- 
forts. 


He was not afraid to speak his mind, and I 
know well enough what occasion I gave him, yet 
he did not judge me more severely than he judged 
himself. His humor and his fancy were not 
frightened away even when he was in his severest 
critical mood. Once, when I had sent him some 
verses for approval, he wrote: 

“*The Albatross’ is better, but not best—which 
| is what I wanted. And then you know, Coleridge 
has prior claim on the bird; but I'll use him un- 
less you send me something else. You can, and 
you like, take thisas a threat.” 

He had a special taste in the choice of titles, 
and I have known him to alter the name of an 
article two or three times in order to make the 
table of contents handsome and harmonious, 

One day I found him pacing the floor of his 





office, knitting his brows and staring at vacancy. 
| I wondered why. He was watching and waiting 

for a word, the one word to fit into a line of re- 
|; cently written prose. I suggested one; it would 
not answer. It must be a word of two syllables 
or the natural rhythm of the sentence would suf- 
fer. Thus he perfected his prose. 


careless work, then under his critical eye, and 
complained of a false number, I thought to turn 
away his wrath bya soft answer. I told him I 
had just met a man who had wept over a certain 
passage in one of his sketches. 

“Well,” said Harte, “I wept when I wrote it.” 





Mrs, Stanton’s Independence.—One of the 
most notable traits of the late Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, her independence of thought, seems to 
have been developed very early in life, when the 
restrictions upon children and especially upon 
girls, were much more severe than now. The 
New York Fvening Post says: 


This independent habit of thought dates from 
childhood. Itis related of her that she sat, one 
day, gazing out of a window, wrapped in deep 
thought. Her nurse, a severe Scotswoman, asked 


himself faithfully to the preparation of his ser- | 
mons, should fail to hold his young people and fill | 





UR LOANS on home-pro- 
perties call for payments 
of interest and part of prin- 
cipal monthiy Thussecurit 
constantly gains strength 
and funds for re-investment 
are always ready. We can 
and do earn 5 per cent net 
for every depositor of $50 or 
more. Have never paid less. 
Write for full information 
and highest testimonials. 
Paid in Capital, $1.000,000 
Assets, - - + = 1,600,000 


SMALL 
SAVINGS 
EARNING 





0% NET 


Under Banking Department Supervision. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO, 
1139 Broadway, New York 


Surplus, - - - 185,000 




















Once when he had taken me to task for a bit of | 
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Practical 
Physica! Cul- 
ture in Your Home 


RACINE WALL EXERCISER 


Will give you health, grace and beauty. 

The best physical Exerciser ever offered, 

made of steel and guaranteed to last five years, 

Prices, $2.50 to $3.00. Sent on Approval 
Not One Cent in Advance 


Valuable Wall Chart showing 48 different 
exercises and muscles used in each lesson, FREE 
with Exerciser. 

MOST APPROPRIATE XMAS GIFT 
(or Birthday Gift) for any member of the family, 
Exercisers are made in three tensions, for Men, 
Women and Children. Specify one you desire, 
Orders filled immediately ie Christmas 

Send today—costs nothing to try our Exerciser. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES 


RACINE STEEL SPRING EXERCISER CO, 
16538 College Avenue, Racine, Wis, 








FLORIDA SUNSHINE —Cirie eons, at reason: 


able rates. Hotel Verona, Avon Park, Fla. 
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leer Ginn Mow What. 


They have a vague idea, but to enjoy it— 
to experience the pleasure, to realize it- 

they must be supplied with razors made by 
skill 


artistic of 


OUR 


Masterpiece 
Razor 


fills every. requirement necessary to make 
every man that shaves himself enjoy it, 
and transforms what would be a disagree- 
able task into a delightful pleasure. 


A Royal Christmas Gift 


If you wish your father, brother, grandfather, husband, 

uncle or son to thoroughly enjoy the act of shaving, 
resent him with a pair of OUR MASTERPIEC 
oy which we sell for $5.00, or a single razor 


for 
181! a firm has made razors since 1819. 
Our business came to us by inheritance, 
Our father made razors ; our grandfather made 
razors; we make nothing else. We grind 
razors, we hone razors, and we use the best 
material money can buy. We have no agents; 
we sell direct to consumer; we deliver free ; 
we warrant every razor to be precisely what 
we say it is, and have but one price. 


Send for our Pamphlet, 
«* All About Good Rarors.” It’s free. 


ret & BROS., 173 William Street 


touch denotes 
character. 


highest 





NEW YORK 








practical cutlers of long repute, where every | 
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I 


through 
| 


her it 


“No.” 


she were not planning some new mischief. 


replied the child. ‘“*I was just wondering 


| : ; : 
why everything we like to do is a sin, and every- 


thing we dislike to.do is right. I am so tired of 
this overlasting no-no-no.” 

Her younger sister, Margaret, a child of great 
initiative, overheard the protest and agreed with 
it so heartily that she suggested to Elizabeth that 
thereafter they do what pleased them, 
whether they were permitted or not. 


exactly 


‘*But we shall be punished,” objected Elizabeth. 


‘Well, what of it?’’ answered the audacious 
Margaret. ‘Won't it better to have the fun even 
if we do get punished, than to be poky all the 
time?’’ 


This generous principle was acted upon by the 
ady children so often that it that 


them 


is no wonder 
remembered 
and disobedient set.”’ 


their nurses, years afterward, 


asa “noisy, turbulent, 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Worried,—MRs. PIN : “ You look terribly !” 
MR. PIN: “You don’t know what 
*“—Harvard Lampoon. 


I’ve been 





Their Supply.—MATER (proudly): “I supply 


milk for mankind.” 


CALF (impudently): “ Huh! 


—Harvard Lampoon, 


I supply the brains.” 


Life’s Jest.—After telling his wife a lie, itisa 
relief to a man’s conscience to find that she doesn’t 


|| believe him.—Léfe. 


SHAVING WITH PLEASURE IS 








TERRY’S econony 
SAFET Y cheapie: 
RAZO demand it. You 


may have tried 
others, but do not judge Terry’s 
by that standard. It is safe, automatically 
adjusted, easily sherpened and cleaned. 
No set screws or hinges. Compact as a 
watch. Razor in tin box, 81 50. Razor in Morocco 
Case, . Automatic stro »ping machine and 
strop, 82.00. Send for ¥REE b oo let on reasons 
Of THE TERRY MEG, COM N¥y 
RY M MPA 
137 Michigan Street, Toledo, O., U.8 





Different.— JANITOR: “ You can’t occupy this 


| flat.” 
WOULD-BE TENANT: “ Why not? Wehaveonly | 
nine dogs.” 
JANITOR: “Oh, all right. I thought you had 
children. ”"—Life. 
A Specialty.—NEW ARRIVAL: “Can you fur- 
nish me with a robe that will conceal all the 
bruises I have?” 





ST. PETER: “Certainly. We have robes spe- 
cially designed for New Yorkers.”—Zz/e. 





Literary Gossip.—All the Boer generals and 
Mr. Kruger having taken to the pen, Mr. Cham- 
berlain stands absolved. It is now clear that the 
South African war was instigated by 
lishers. 

The strike of bookbinders still continues. The 
title of Shelley’s great poem, “ Prometheus Un- 
bound,” therefore remains unchanged. 

Profiting by the example of Herr Kubelik, who 
is alleged to have recently insured his right arm 
for £10,000, an eminent novelist has insured his 
side and a distinguished war correspondent his 
cheek.—London Punch. 


the pub- 





Wu’s Wonders.— THE EMPREsS: “ What is this 
strange thing you have brought from the land of 
the foreign devils?” 

Wu TING Fanc: “O Light of the Hemisphere, 
this is a bathing-suit.” 

THE EMPREss; “ A bathing-suit? 
uses?” 

Wu TING FANG: “It is taken to the seaside in 
the good old summer time by the fair women of 
America, your majesty, and, when the hour comes 


EUROPE). 


TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
ALL INCLUDED —— 


PALESTINE, EGYPT, EUROPE, 


129 Days, $975. 83 Days, $645 up 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, AND Europe, 67 Days 


Summer Vacation Tours for 1903 
Ready Now. $250 to $830 


Compreh*n ive Tours—A few vacancies. 
Railroad and steamship tickets by all lines, anywhere, any 
route. Programs, information, and estimates for travel by 
mail free. 


R. H. CRUNDEN & CO. 


113 BROADWAY, NEW YO! 
26 SCHOOL STREET, BC TON, MASS. 
220 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The — 
Highest 
Percentage 


of pencil excel- 
lence is always 
found in 






American 
Graphite 


Pencils 


Our booklet 
U_ free on 
request. 



















Dixon’s Pencils are sold 
by dealers everywhere. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





The 
tlemen 
The 


venience and refinement. 


correct thing for gen- 
who shave. 


acme of luxury, con- 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 














P MUNDORFF’S NEW LENS 
NEERANFAR AND FARANEER 


x. bifocal ground in one solid piece of glass for read- 

and distance. Nocement to blur or to get loose. 

a solute comfort, not obtained in any others 

and less visible, heretofore pronounced impossible to 

make. THEODORE MUNDORFF, Manufac- 

turing Optician, 1167 Broadway, New York, 
also at 20 Fifth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














HAIR 
i, Ble} ae 


HAPPYFOOT 


keep feet warm 
anddry. Make walking a pleasure. Relieve Rheuma- 
tism, Callous, Tender and Perspiring Feet. Do not 
crowd the shoe. At all drug and shoe stores or sent 
10c. a pair, 3 pair 25c., postage paid. Send size of shoe 


The WM. fi. WILEY & SON CO., Box 53 Hartford, Conn. 
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to enter the raging ocean, the owner dons the, 
costume and walks up and down on the beach.” 

THE EMPRESS: “ And does she not go into the | 
water ?” 

Wu TING FANG: “ Oh, no!” 

THE EMPRESS: “ How odd! Are you aware of 
the fact that we take the funny papers now, and 
are on to all these jokes? But what do they do | 
with the bathing-suit in winter?” 

Wu TING FANG: “It is given to the poor. The 
foreign devils are at least charitable.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 





The Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom 
for 1903,—[(Oliver Herford, Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford, and Addison Mizner have, in this little vol- 
ume (Elder & Shepard), twisted our old standbys 
—the proverbs—to harmonize, as they believe, 
with the modern spirit. Here are a few quota- 
tions that have a peculiar zest to them.] 

God gives us our relatives—thank God we can 
choose our friends. 

Misery loves company, but company does not 
reciprocate, 

Look before you sleep. 

Many are called, but few get up. 

People who live in glass houses should pull down 
the biinds. 

God help those who do not help themselves. 

A church fair exchange is robbery. 

The poor ye have with ye always—but are not 
invited. 

Eat your steak or you'll have stew. 

As you sew so must you rip. 

Sweet are the uses of diversity. 

Where there’s a will there’s a lawsuit. 

Pride goeth before and the bill cometh after. 

Tamper not with fledged fools. 





Coming Events. 








December 26-27.—American Economic Association 
Conference at Philadelphia. 





December 27.—Convention of the National Retail 
Grocers’ Association at Kansas City. 
December 29-31. — Convention of the Modern 
Language Association of America at Balti- 
more. 
Convention of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation at Milwaukee. 
American Universities Association Congress at 
New York. 
December 30.—Convention of the American Chev- | 
iot Sheep Society at Cooperstown, N. Y. 
December 30-31.—Convention of the College Gym- 
nasium Directors’ Society at New York. | 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 


December 1.—President Castro of Venezuela in- 
forms Germany and England that part of 
their demands will be accepted. 


December 3.—It is believed that Great Britain 
and Germany have begun punitive measures 
against Venezuela. 


December 4.—Germany and England are pre- 
paring their ultimatum to present to Vene- 
zuela; Berlin abandons hope of a peaceful 
settlement. 


You are the 





Ghe EVIDENCE OF 
ITS PERFECTION 


ITS “TOUCH” s absolutely non-mechanical 


The connection between the mechanical finger which strikes the key and 
the lever which operates the finger is entirely different from that found in 
any other player, and produces a ‘‘touch” upon the piano key indis- 
tinguishable from that of the most capable human pianists. 


ITS “POWER OF EXPRESSION” is limited only by the 
feelings of the operator 
New devices, giving the operator perfect control over doth bass and treble, 
and making the most delicate effects in tone-shading easily possible, are 
found in the Cecilian. 











These facts we are ready to PROVE, if you will give us the opportunity. 
Write us for booklet giving full description. Address: 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Dept.“ F” 
Detroit, Michigan 








RARE BOOKS 


Choice Americana and 
“Out of Print” volumes 


Catalog No. 33 of delightful books for Xmas. 


A SPECIAL ISSUE 
Write For It. FREE 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CHEAP RATES Saittornis Washington, Oregon 


We secure redu 
rates on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 








STO yyy 
ui Ny Cony THE WEIS ENVELOPE 
iM Suh SCRAP BOOK 
A 
as anew air. YY 2 The Greatest Convenience of the Age. 
““SUN”’ Incandescent Z% 


Gasoline Lamp Everything filed and indexed so you can find it instan‘ly 


Ideal Light for home, hall, church 2a FOR CLIPPINGS 


or business. Conforms to insur- 
ance underwriters’ rulings. ‘ 
Branch supply depots in For clippings and sketches 
cooking recipes, etc. Will hold 
and index for ready reference 


NK 


\i 








all larger cities. Write | 
for catalogue. 
MISS, | from 500 to 1,000 clippings (20 
"beteena Whale envelopes). Is bound in Vellum 
. 
patents for vapor back ; size6x10. Only 75 cents at stationers’. or from us, 
lamps.) prepaid, 








TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CU., 345 Chie 





exts Secuns Terarrony.~ 
(Licensee of the ground de Luxe; stamped side and 
i THE WEIS BINDER CO.,130 LaGrange St., Toledo, 0. 
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THE TRAGEDY AND COMEDY 
IN THE CAREER OF A GREAT RAILROAD. 


How the Erie's Entire Rolling Stock was Pawned to 
Pay for Laying the First Rails. 


Dan'l Drew's Printing Press, and how it Turned Ou 
Erie Bonds and Stock to Order to be Unloaded on 
Commodore Vanderbilt, 


Dramatic Flight of Jay Gould an iJim Fisk to New Jersey 
The Erie Scandals at Albany. 


Arrest of Jay Gould and his Farcical Custody by 
** Jimmy "’ Oliver. 


The Conversion of Tweed and Tammany to the support 
of Erie. 





How the Standard Oil Co. was organized by the Aid of 
Frie and other Railroads. 


The Instantaneous Increase of a Long-Settled —-* 
tion Account for $35,000,00) to ) nearly $60,000, 


The Murder of Fisk by Ed, Stokes. 

Josie Mansfield’s Part therein. 

The Amazing Story of “ Lord” Gordon-Gordon. 
Treachery of the Gould Board of Directors, 


Riots at the Grand Opera House. ‘“‘Tommy” Lynch 
and Gen. Daniel E. Sickles’s part therein. 


ba Story of the Ousting of Gould from the Control of 


e. 


Impeachment of Supreme Court Judges. 


How Jay Gould cancelled an Alleged Erie Shortage of 
$10,000,000 for less than one-quarter of the Amount 
and made a Million besides by the Rise in Erie Stock 
due to the Transaction. 


PAack Friday—the Marine Bank Failure. 


J.P. Morgan & Co. Their reorgan zation of the Erie in 
1895. A Study in Financeering and Economic Condi- 
tions. 


How the Stock and Bonded Indebtedness of the Com- 
pany Grew trom $10,000,000 to over $351,000,000. Isthe 
Load too Great ? 


The Complete and True Story of it all told in Mott’s 
Great History of the Erie Railroad. eniitled ‘“‘ Between 
the Ocean and the Lakes,’’ 550 pages, 83 fine portraits 
and engravings. Handsomely bound in gold edges. 
Delivered in any part of the world, > supreme ¢ cha ges 

repaid, ou receipt of price, $7.00. d by leading 
Cookeellers. Descriptive circular on application. 


So confident are we that you will be pleased when you 
see it. We willeven do this. We will send it to any 
address in the United States and allow you to examine 
it. If satisfactory, ny the deliverer $7.00. If not, 
return it. We pay all express charges. 


How often people say: “I meant to cut that advertise- 
ment out, but forgot to do so.” 
Just the book to buy for yourself orafriend. Doit now. 


J. 8. COLLINS, Publisher, B’way and Murray St., N. Y. 


DEAFNESS 


The Morley 
Ear-Drum 


is the most recent and most 
effective invisible device for 
the relief of deafness. It 
is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. R, 
19 South 16th St., Philadelphia 






















CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
for the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which if is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is + acme ter. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which a 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All ll Druggis 
VAPO-CRESOLENE C©6O., 180 Fulton Street, New ca 











December 7.—Three more foreign war-ships ar- 
rive at La Guayra, Venezuela. 
United States Consul Thomas Nast, the fa- 


mous cartoonist, dies of yellow fever at 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
OTHER FOREIGN NEWS 
December 1 —The Morgans’ office in London 


pays the shareholders in the companies pur- 
chased by the ship trust. 

The strike situation at 
serious. 


Marseilles grows more 


The Havana cigarmakers return to work. 

The Korean cabinet resigns. 

December 2.—The Reichstag decides to vote the 
German tariff bill asa w hole. 

The French Government replaces the Mar- 
seilles strikers by sailors from the navy. 
December 3.—The educational bill is 

the House of Commons. 

The Mexican Congress is asked to authorize the 
payment tothe United States of the amount 
due through the award of The Hague court 
of arbitration in the Pious Fund case. 


adopted by 


December 4.—Another stormy 
the German Reichstag. 
The Sultan of Morocco beats the rebels led by 
the Pretender, after heavy losses. 


scene occurs in 


December 5.—Emperor William, in an address 
to a deputation of workingmen at Breslau, 
makes a bitter attack on Socialism. 


December 6.—A riotous scene occurs in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 


A new Spanish Ministry is formed. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


December 1.—The second session of the Fifty- 
seventh Congress begins. 


December 2.—The President’s annual message 
is read in both branches. 
Senate: Russell A. Alger is sworn in as Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 
House: Several committee appointments are 
announced, 


December 3.—Senafe: The committee on Terri- 
tories reports a bill for the admission of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory into the 
Union as one State, under the name Okla- 
homa, 


House: The bill appropriating $50,000 to defray 
the expenses of the Coal Strike Commission 
is passed. 


December 4.—Senate: The nomination of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes to be associate justice of 
the United States Supreme Court is con- 
firmed. 

December 5.—House: The day is dcvoted to bills 
on the priv ate calendar, 

December 6.—House: The Pension Appropria- 
tion bill, carrying nearly $140,000,000, is 
passed. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 

December 1.—The Colombian Government re- 
lieves Sefior Concha as its minister in Wash- 
ington and places the negotiations for the 
canal treaty in the hands of Dr. Herran. 


Mavfiower to take command of the combined 
fleet in the Caribbean Sea maneuvers. 


December 2.—The annual report of the Attor- 
ney-General is made public. 
Messrs. Payne and Dalzall withdraw from the 
fight for the Speakership. 
December 3.—Negotiations fora Panama Canal 
treaty are resumed in Washington 
The annual reports of the Secretar y of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of Agriculture 
are made public. 
The Coal Strike Commission resumes its hear- 
ings in Scranton, 





Pears 


the soap which began its 





sale in the 18th century, 
sold all through the 19th 


and is selling in the 2oth. 





Sells all over the world. 


Admiral Dewey sails from Washington on the | 
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The Oldsmobile 


“‘Nothing to watch but the road ’’ 

There are two classes of motor vehicles— 
“Olds ’”’ and others. The Oldsmobile is the 
standard runabout of the world, and this 
pioneer automobile is just as cheap as imita- 
tions and far better. 

A stock Oldsmobile was the only machine 
in the 1000 lbs. and under class to finish in 
the New York-Boston Reliability Run, win- 
ning the highest award—the President's 
Cup—and proving the Oldsmobile is built to 
run and does it. 

Price $650 at Factory. 

Write for illustrated book to Dept. H. 


Olds Motor Works 


DETROIT, MICH. 








Rich Holiday Gifts. 


BENEDICT BROS. 


Jewelers. 


Founded in Wall Street in 1819; removed to the corner 
of Cortlandt Street in 1863, and are mow located at the 
corner of Broadway and Liberty Street, where they 
have a magnificent and extensive line of fine Watches, 
Diamonds and other Precious Gems. 





An early inspection is cordially invited. 
Try ‘The Benedict * 


141 ae © cor. - Liberty Street, New York. 


Patent Sleeve and Collar Button 





0O Per Section. 

s— — (Without Doors) 
aud upward, —s to style 
iy" finish, buys th 


MES 


SECTIONAL BOOKCAS 


the only kind having ebeolately( 
NON-BINDINC a 
E SELF-DISAPPEARINC) 


- 900RS (PATENTED) 
Shipped **On Approval,” sub 
ect to return at our expense if not 
‘ found in every way the most perfec <t) 
= and the handsomest sectional b 
case ever offered. Aak fer Cate. 
logue No. PT. 


) 
The PRED MACEY C0. Ltd. Makers) 
) 








€ High Grade Office & Library Furniture, Grand Rapids, Betet h. 
Branches: New York, 293-995 Broadwa + Boston, 178 Fee 
Philadelphia, N. E. cor. 13th & Market Sts.; Chicayo, N.Y. Life Bldg. 
ae d | For superiority of design, material. 
Gold e a S. construction, workmanship and finish, 
“ Micey” turniture received the Gold Medal, the highest } 


award at both the Pan-American and Charleston E xpositions.( 


























RN ING If you want to 
LEAT e 18 know how to do your 
pV ER advertising at less cost, if you 
AD ihe to become an ad-writer or 
manager at $20 to $100, if you wish to gain 
knowledge that will positively increase your salary or 
income, if you wish your son or your daughter to 
learn a dignified and quickly- -profitable profession, 
send three 2-cent ~~ £ for prospectus and read in it 
ive a positive guarantee of 


the terms on which I g 
i d 
CHARLES ‘AUSTIN E BATES, 133-1 Nassau St., New York. 
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December 4.—The President is reported to have 
received assurances from Senators who for- 
mally opposed reciprocity that a treaty 
with Cuba will be ratified at this session of 
Congress, 


December 5 —Fifteen regiments and organiza- 
tions in the Philippines are ordered home; 
their places to be caken by the same number 
of troops now in this country. 

M. Jules Cambon, retiring French Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, sails for France. 
December 7.—Ex-Speaker Reed dies in Wash- 

ington. 





CHESS. 

{All communications for this Department shouid 
be addressed : ‘*Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 

THE LITERARY DIGEST FIRST 
PROBLEM TOURNEY. 
Problem 775. 

XCIII.—Mo1tTo: “ Take something.” 


Black —Four Pieces, 
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White—Eleven Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 
Problem 776. 


XCIV.—MorTTo: “ How’s that?” 


Black—Five Pieces. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 








NEW SIZE 
One Volume 


OLD SIZE 
Two Volumes 





Dickens 
Thackeray 
Scott 


The use of Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it 
possible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. The size 
is only 4} x 6} inches, and fits the pocket. Each novel is complete in a single volume. 


Type same size in both 


The type is as large and easily read as that you are now reading. The 


New Century Library 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient and readable ever published 

and make choice library sets. 

DICKENS, 17 Vols.; THACKERAY, 14 Vols.; SCOTT, 25 Vols. Handsomely bound in the followim: 
styles. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt 
edges, $1.50 a volume. Also sets in cases in special fine bindings. 

SELECTED WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. COMPLETE IN SINGLE VOLUMES. 


oe _ Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War and Grace Abounding. Cloth, $1.00 ; Venetian Morocco 
imp, $1.50. 


— The Poetical Works (1830-1859) of Alfred Lord Tennyson. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, 
1.50. 


CARLYLE. The French Revolution. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.50. 
BURNS. The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25; Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 


rt oe OF DON QUIXOTE. Cervantes. Translated from the Spanish. Cloth, $1.00; Leather 
imp, $1.50. 


LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Lord Lytton. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 
TOM BURKE OF “OURS.”’ By Charles Lever. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers or sent post-paid on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, Dep't H, 37-41 East 18th St., NEW YORK 











A Xmas Present 


The numbers 3-4-5 
Cartridge and Plate 


KODAKS 


and the number 3 F. P.K. 
are now kept in stock fitted 
with the celebrated .. .’. 


GOERZ 


Double Anastigmat 


LENSES 





Thousands of people who believe in progres- 
sive methods have adopted the 


ANCLE LAMP 


to the exclusion of all other lighting sys- 
tems This is true, not only of those who live 
in isolated places, but also of the residents in 
the very largest cities. 

This light is as brilliant as gas or electric- 





ity. and about one-tenth of their cost 
never smokes or smells under any circum 
stances, is lighted and extinguished as easily 
as gas, and requires little or no attention. 
There are a great many readeys of this 
paper whose light is unsatisfactory, and we 
shall deem ita privilege to mail them our 


3RK3;1S86;2p1B3; 2PrpP2; r8:Bk3; 
602: 8: «f bz, 
White mates in two moves. 











We supply either the Universal Series Ill. 
Lenses (F 6° also perfect for wide angles 
when used on larger cameras) or the New 
Series 1° Lenses, which are 17% faster, 
but cannot be used for wide angle views. 








WE WILL PAY YOU 
DO YOU 


for working for us, and also 

WANT give you a chance to secure 
one of our Famous ‘“ One 

Match ”’ Incandescent Gaso- 

TO EARN line Lamps, with other house- 
hold articles, absolutely free. 

MONEY ? | tis is no scHEME. 
It is a legitimate business proposition. We are well 
known to the advertising public, and want to advertise 
further through you, by dividing the profit with you, 
beside paying you for your services. Write at once, 


as we can hold this offer open to only a limited 
number, 




















Catalogue W free. 
The Angle Lamp Co. 
76 Park Place New Yor« 


Full particulars and prices free on 
application to all Kodak dealers. 

















SPECIAL OFFER to the 
readers of The Literary Digest. 
Good for 30 days. 


FRE 


A Beautiful Imported China Tea Set (56 pieces), or Toilet 
Set, Parlor Lamp, Clock, Watch, and many other articles 
too numerous to mention, FREE with club order of . . ah 

20 lbs. of our New Crop Tea. 60c. a lb., or 20 lbs. of Great | culate 
American Baking Powder, 45c.alb. Thisadvertisement | pore qt of Meme toa Setense. Gladsto’ : 

, j — will ena ou to accom more wor 

must accomp.ny order by mail or at store. in a week than the hard-worts sloven n+ in a month. 
THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CoO., ey details, names, faces, books, studies, readily memor- 


| ized. All . . 
P. 0. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. | notes RASILY ACQUIRED. ete ade without 














THE CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO. 
[202 East Fourth Street CANTON, OHIO 





. Hight 
‘ . | instructions by mail. Booklet Cop: ted Lesson 
If afflicted with 5 | FREE, Add the D LA 
sore eyes use } Thompson $ Eye Water 764 ‘Auditerium, Chicas ii —_—— Srirnony. 


Readers of Tae LiteraRy Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Problem 777. | 


XCV.—MoTTO: “Cibus.” 


Black—Ten Pieces. 
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White—Seven Pieces. 
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White mates in three moves. 
Problem 778. 


XCVI.—MoTTo: “ Silex.” 


Black—Ten Pieces. 
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White—Eleven Pieces. 
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White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Tourney Problems. 


No. 763. LXXXI.: B—K 7. 
No. 764. LXXXIL: Author’s Key: R—Kt 3. 
Kt—B 3ch Q x P mate 





‘Second solution: 1. 2. 
K x P (must) 


No. 765. LXXXIII. 









































Kt—K B 6 Q—Q7ch Kt—K 4, mate 
= 2, -——— Coo 
; K—Q 3 K—B7 
nh eee Q—Q 4ch P—B 5, mate 
..— 2. —_ 3.-— 
R—Ra KxQ 
coccece Kt—K 4, mate 
2. — 3. ———_— 
BorPxQ 
A Aran Q-—-OQ7 Kt mates 
1. 2. 3.— 
BxR Any 
No. 766. LXXXIV. 
Kt—B 6 Q—Kt 2 ch Kt—Kt 4, mate 
1, ——-— 2. ————_- 3. — 
Bx Kt K—Q6 
conees Kt—K 7, mate 
2, ———— 3 —_—_ 
K—B,4 
maeees P—Q 3ch Kt—B 4, mate 
1. —— 2. ae oo 
P—Kt 5 KxKP 
ceenee Kt—Kt 2 P—Q 3, mate 
1. —— 2. _ > a 
BxP BxP 
eases Q—Q Kt sq, mate 
2. —_— 3 
Other 
Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; the 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails tocure. E. W. Grove’s 
eignature is on each box. 








“Especially the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER Virginia.” 


For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Cal- 
culi, Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases 
Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 


Samuel O.L. Potter, A.M., M.D., M.R.C.P., Loudon, Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in his ‘‘Hand-Book of Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy and Therapeutics,’’ in the citation of remedies under the head of ‘*Chronic 


Bright’s Disease,’’ says: ‘‘Min- of Virginia, 
eral waters, especially the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER has many 
advocates.’’ Also, under 66 is highly rec- 
‘¢Albuminuria,’’ he says: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ommended.’’ 
George Halsted Boyland, A. M., M.D., 0 Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of 
the Faculty of Paris, in the New York Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: 
a is — remedy as absolutely specific in all forms of Albuminuria and 
right’s Disease, whether Spring No. 2 
acute or chronic, as BUFFALO LITHIA 9 accompanied by 
a milk diet. In all cases of pregnancy, where albumin is found in the urine, as late 
as the last week before confinement, if this water and a milk diet are prescribed, 


the albumin disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has a positive guar- 
antee against puerperal convulsions.’’ 


fe Griswold Comstock, A. M., M.D., °% = a a es a “TI have 
often pre- in Gouty an eumatic condi- 
scribed LITHIA WATER tions acd in Renal Calculi, ac- 
companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory results. Ip 
Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.”’ 
Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 395°" 22°09 dtuszists 
and grocers generally. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 


[December 13, 1902 








ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY 


TECHNICAL MASTERY AND 
ARTISTIC CONCEPTION 





Fastest, simplest, handiest, most ctica] and durable, low- 
Priced calculating machine. Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies, Di- 
vides. Cannot make mistak Cc 1 


e P nine ™.- 
Ultaneously. Saves time. labor, brain, and will last a lifetime- $44 
“One should be in every business office.”"—Joe Lee Jameson, 
State Revenue Agent, ‘Austin, Tezas. * TRADE MARK 
“It is worth its weight in one “Chae. W. Thompson. Spec't 
) n, Mass. 








Agt. U. 8. Dept. of Labor, Bosto 
Price 95.00, prepaid in U.8. RBookiet free. Agents wanted. 


C. EB. LOCKE M’'F'G CO., 8 Wainut st.Kensett.{c 





Rookwood Pottery Company, Cincinnati 








Physicians declare that no water is pure or safe to drink unless distilled; that 

filtering Simply Clears—Does not Pu » and boiled water is full of dead germs, 

TE petsen 5 ne go hey | pp —_ = + ~~ — 

FE RESER\ ills 6 annually. uses 500,000 cases o spepsia, Stomach an we 
AER; ee Troubles, Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Gravel. Constipation, all kinds of fevers— 
Typhoid, i-alaria; also Rheumatism, Woman’s ills, Blood diseases, etc. Inves- 
tigate, and you’!l find SAFETY LIES ONLY IN DISTILLATION of al! drinking 
water, ‘ef peing. Boiling or filtering are merely subterfuges of no value. 
VERY FAMILY can now without extra expense or trouble, distil! their 
rinking water (the ONLY KNOWN METHOD for making it ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE, PURE, DELICIOUS, and removing all the impurities) by using the 


PURITAN ‘atcnaic’ WATER STILL 


A new remarkable device. So imple a child can operate. 72,000 already sold. 
Customers delighted. Entirely different and far superior to any filter. Simply 
set it over your cook stove, gas or oi! stove, fill with any kind of water and let 
it boil. Clouds of steam are drawn into dome, aerated with oxygen, and con- 
densed, furnishing plenty of pure distilled drinking water for family use, clear 
as crystal, soft, cooking and delicious. All impurities, soi), fever and disease 
rms, alkali, lime and other health-wrecking minerals left in the boiling water at 
bottom of still. Use distilled water 10 days and you'll be astonished at the improvement in your health, feel- 
ings and complexion, Prolongs life, prevents disease and we guarantee it te eure or benefit every ailment. 
DISTILLED is the only safe water tor families infants, children, invalids, athletes—Endorsed by best phy- 
sicians and the famous Ralston Health Olub, (11,000,000 members)—used exclusively in the U. 8. Navy. In- 
valuable for Tourists, Surgeons and al! Ralstonites. ALL READERS should have one of these remarkable 
Stills. Ready for use when received. No plumbing required. Style No. 9, handsomely made of solid copper, 
lined with pure tin, finest and only $3. 0. Sent anywhere wih poeta directions, so anyone can operate, 
upon receipt of Money Order, Draft, Check or stered Letter. Order by mail today. You can’t be disap- 
pointed, for we are reliable old firm, capital 000.00. Ship promptly and will refund your money after 
10 pasouted 


WaT TOO SEE og nen 


OHIOANS REMARKABLE INVENTION, 
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BOOK, TESTIMONIALS, &c. 
Readers of Taz Lirrrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans ; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston ; A. C. White, New York City ; K. Kentino, 
Newark, N. J.; J.C. J. Wainwright, Somerville, 
Mass.; W. J. Ferris, Chester, Pa.; the Hon. Tom 
M. Taylor, Franklin, Tex.; “ Malvern,” Melrose, 
Mass.; J. J. Burke, Philadelphia ; A. G. Massmann, 
Newark, N. J.; W. W. S., Randolph-Macon Sys- 
tem, Lynchburg, Va.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; A Knight, 
Tyler, Tex.; C. B. E., Youngstown, O.; G. Patter- 
son, Winnipeg, Can,; F. Langhorst, Eden College, 
St. Louis. 

763 and 764: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; the 
Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Effingham, Ill.;_R. G. 
Eyrich, New Orleans; T. O. B., Franklin, Va. 

763, 764, 765: J. E. Wharton, Sherman, Tex. 

764: Mrs. R. M. Fielding, Windsor, N.S. 

766: W. A. Walker, Bloomington, Il. 

Comments (763): “ Good "—M. M.; “ Key is good, 
construction accurate, and mates very pretty "— 
F.S. F.; “Second class”—H. W. B.; “ Pretty, but 
clumsy "—A. C. W.; “ Fair ”—K. K.; “ The double 
pinning-maneuver the only striking feature "— 
Ae igs “The paragon of 2-ers"—J. G. L.; 
* Excellent "—A K.; “ First class"—S. M. M.; “A 
hummer "—R. G. E. 

765: “ Some nice mates, but on the whole faulty ” 
--M. M.; Some variations are brilliant"—F. S. F ; 
“Too light, but quite original "—H. W. B.; “Good, 
but too light ”"—A. C. W.; “Good Idea”"—K K.; 
“Easy kev, but charming after-play "—J.C. J. W; 
“The Queen-sacrifice atones in a measure for de- 
fects "—J. G. L.; “ Fine”"—A K. 

766: Very neat, indeed"—M. M.; “A dainty 
morsel "—G. D;-“ While not a great problem, it is 
one of the brightest and most satisfactory of the 
Tourney "—F.S. F.; “Well worthy of preserva- 
tion, but unfit for competitive purpose in a major 
tourney "—H. W.B.; “Very pretty, what there is 
of it"—A. C. W.; “Good”"—kK. K.; “ Clever, eco- 
nomical, and a pleasure-task "—J. C. J. W.; “ The 
cream of the Tourney "—J.G.L.; “ Superfine”"— 
AK. 


In addition to those reported, T. A. Cooley, 
Vancouver, Wash, got 755, 756, 759, 760; C. N. F., 
Rome, Ga., 759-762; A Gordon, New York City, 
739, 760; T. O. B., Franklin, Va., 761. 


The Game Martinez Won. 


MARTINEZ. LASKER, MARTINEZ, LASKER., 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 \23 P—K R3 R—R7 
2K Kt--B3 QKt—B3_ [24 Kt—B 3 K—B 2 
3 B—Kt 5 Kt—B 3 (a) |25 B—-Q4 Rx Rech 
4Castles Ktx P joo RxR B—K 3 
5P—Q 4 B—K jo7 Kt—R 2 R—Q 7 
6Q—K 2 Kt—Q 3 {28 Kt—B R—Q 6 
7Bx Kt Kt Px B 29 R—K 3 R—Q 8 ch 
8PxP Kt—Kt 2 30 R—K sq RxKRch 
9 Q Kt—B 3 Castles 31 Ktx R B—K B 4 (h) | 
1o KR—K sq P—Q 4 132 K—Bsq K—K3 
(b) 133 K—-K2 K—Q,4 
11 PxP ex fas Bx P 34 Kt—Q 3 B—Ks5 (i) 
2zB—Kts Q—O2 35 P—B 3 B—K B 4 
13Q R-Q sq O-—B4 30 K—Q 2 B—Kt 6 
4Q—-K4  Kt—B4 (c) [37 B—K 3 K—B 5 (k) 
m~OxQ(d) BxQ 138 Kt-Ktech K—Kt 6 


wéKt—-Q4 R—Q 39 Kt—-Q 3. K—Bs5 


17 B—K’3 (e) K R—K sq. |go Kt-Ktach K—Kt 6 


%P—QR3 P—OR4 41 Kt-Q 3 (1) Bx Kt (m) 
19 P—) Kt 4 Px P 42 KxB B—K 4 (n) 

f) 143 B—-Q4 P—R 4 (0) 
20P xP Kt—R « 44 Bx B PxB 


aaKtxKt Rx Kt 


45 P—R 4 wins (p) 
22 P—Q Bz P—KB r)| 


3 °@)1 


Comments by Reichelm, 


(a) The Berlin defense to the Ruy Lopez. 


(b) More usual is Kt—Q 4. Move in the text was | 


twice made by Pillsbury against Showalter, the 
latter answering with Kt—B a 

(c) A little good move. 

(4d) Ox Pis out of the question on account of 


B—Kt 2. 


(e) He doesn’t propose to indulge in any masse | 


shots, 

(f) Simplification is White’s text. He is so well 
entrenched in the center that he can afford to lose 
command of the Rook's file. 

'g) A very farcry. In the Champion’s mind the 








The “Elite”? Exquisitively Choice| 


ae Ps RARE BITS OF HUMOR 
wl and After-Dinner Jokes 


Containing 200 laughable Jokes 
and funny Stories not found else- 
where. A new book entirely out 
of the beaten path. By s 
HARTMAN (Comedian). 160 pages. 
Handsome cloth cover, 50¢. post- 
paid. T., J. CAREY & CO., 
453 Canal St., New York. 

















having good plays or book MSS. 
if HO RS for publication, should write us for 
9 further particulars. Fritz Schmidt, 
ym Publisher, 171 Broadway, New York City. 
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reation. 


Sandow’s 
vony Magazine 


Will contain during the year more than 1,000 pages of 
the most authentic information and instructions 
pertaining to Physical Culture, Hygiene and Rec- 


contain not only the results of my own researches and 
experience, but also that of the world’s foremost educa- 
tors and physiological experts. 

10 ALL MAGAZINE SUBSCRIBERS at $1.00 each who send me their age, sex, 
height, weight, occupation, also the general condition of their heart, lungs, stomach and 
nerves, I will prescribe and immediately forward by mail, free of charge, a course of 
scientific exercises covering a period of twenty days, the practice of which will 
be both fascinating and health-giving, and will prepare the business man or woman for their 
work, or lay the foundation of perfect health for the child. 

During my future American tours, | wish to meet personally, and exam- 
ine my Postal Course pupils. With that end in view, I shall hereafter issue to every 
pupil a registered coupon, which will admit the owner to all my lectures and exhibitions, 
and also serve to fully identify my pupils whenever they call upon me for a private inter- 


view. Send ONE DOLLAR without delay, for one year’s subscription, to 


EUGEN SANDOW, Boston, Mass. 














for 1903 


Fully illustrated, chaste and refined. It will 

















RHEUMATISM 


| Cured by 
Magic Foot Drafts 


9,000 Persons Testify to Complete 
Cures by this Wonderful 
External Remedy 
Last Year. 


Trial Pair FREE on Approval to 
Anybody—Try Them. 





| 


| 
] 


| 





Magic Foot Drafts absorb the acid impurities 
in the blood through the large pores of the feet. 
The Drafts cured Mrs. W. D. Harriman, 
wife of Judge Harriman of Ann Arbor, Mich. 
| They cured Carl C. Pope, U. S. Commis- 
sioner at Black River Falls, Wis., of Rheumatic 
Gout. 
| They cured severe rheumatism of the arms, 
|neck and back for T. C. Pendleton, Jackson, 
Mich. 
| Mrs. Caspar Yahrsdorfer, Jackson, Mich., 
70 years old, was cured in a few weeks, after 
suffering 30 years. 

The Drafts cured James Gilbert, Locomotive 
| Dept., Mich. Cent. R. R., Jackson, Mich., after 
27 years of pain. 

They cured Dr. Van Vleck, Jackson, Mich., 
and he is now using them in his practise. 

Letters from these persons and many others 
are reproduced in our new booklet on rheuma- 
tism—also sent free with the dollar pair of 
Drafts—if you send your name to the Magic 
Foot Draft Co., R U 13 Oliver Building, Jack- 
son, Mich. Send no money—only your name. 








MAPLEWOOD, |" Sidon 





STEPHENS Co., Dep. 68, LEBANON, O. 





A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and 
medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions. } 
Thousands having failed elsewhere have been cured by us. 
Home Treatment if Desired. Address THe Dr. J. L. 





To Many People 


DIABETES SPELLS—DESPAIR 


It is the same with 


BRIGHTS DISEASE 


Write to us and ask for particulars concern- 
ing our free analysis. Let us give you the 
actual facts concerning your present condition. 
There may be absolutely nothing the matter and 
no one will be more glad to prove it than we 
are. If examination should indicate any hint 
of these diseases we will not preach any ill- 
advised doctrine of despair, but we will show 
you something better—a real, permanent, 
effective system of treatment that cures, 
and has cured hundreds already. The signed 
letters from prominent people in our book, 
must convince any reasonable person. We 
have no patent medicine to sell. Our remedy 
cannot be bought at stores. No charge for 


| . 
| book or analysis. 


THE TOMPKINS-CORBIN COMPANY, 
27 West 24th St., Dept. O., New York. 
These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package, 


For 
DYSPEPSIA. 








Ask Grocers. 
mpl& write 


own, N. Y., U.S.A, 











SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


The ideal Resort for Consumptives, where the advan- 

| tages of climate and expert treatment can be obtained. 

Particulars of DR. F. J. FIELDING (Of the Fielding 

Sanitarium) and handsome illustrated book free. San 
Antonio, Texas. 





_Itaficted with |Thompson’s Eye Water 


Readers of Toe Literary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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$2Zz 


“THE SCHOOL THAT 
MAKES MANLY BOYS.” 


A high-grade school prepar- 
ing boys from 8 to 18 years 
old for business life or the 
Universities. Separate School 
Room and Dormitories for the 
little boys. Very careful moral 
and socia! training. Fifty years 
of successful work. Send for 





catalogue. 
. 


Rev. Henry D. Robinson, 
WARDEN, 
Racine :: Mich, 
























LEARN 
SOMETHING 






The Economist Traini 

DIFFERENT School is the only window 

trimming school in the 

world, and has more call 

for graduates than it is _ 
to fill. We have a large and thoroughly equip 
school, where students are taught in person. We 
also teach by mail Window Trimming, Ad. Writing 
and Card Sign Painting. This school is endorsed b 
the best merchants in America because it’s practical, 
and its students are eagerly sought. 


Write for particulars to 


Economist Training School, 134-138 West 14th St. 


Willard Il. Bond, President. New York City 














HEFFLEY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


Converts your own home into college halls. Teaches 

all subjects at your own fireside. y7 etme granted. 

Address HEFFLEY CORRESPONDENCE yee. 
243-245 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N 








ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Write for our Free Illustrated Book. 


“*Can I Become an Electrical Engineer ? ’’ 


The electrical field offers the greatest opportunities fo 
advancement, We teach Electrical Engineering, Elec 
tric Lighting, Electric Railways, Mechanical Engineer 
ing, Steam Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, at your 
home by mail. Institute endorsed by Thos, A. Edison 
and others. Electrieal Engineer Institute, 
Dept. 4, 242 West 28d &t., New York. 


| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper, Press ®5. Larger 
size, $18. Money saver. Bij profit 
printing for others. Type-setting easy, 
rules sent. Write for catalog, pressess 

DpePa) paper, &c., to factory 
E PRESS co., Meriden, Conn. 


WANTED— §ee<2te¢ men of business ability to 


ro panne us. Weekly salary, or defi- 
_ time guaranty with commission privileges paid, Give 
e, qualifications, references. Dodd, Mead & Company, 
ew York, 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
ol ft profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


Write for our book, Systematic , ad. ag bo explains 
and illustrates the system. HH. G, azall Mfg. Co., 
418-415 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

We make 


Cone CUSHIONS. iia 


























cushions which do not pack down nor harbor dust and ver- 
min. Send for Erbe. of DEPT: Mattresses,Cushions,etc. 
*. 


A. A, BOHNERT . G, CINCINNATI, 0. 


AUTHORS | The N.Y. Bureau of Revision,est’d 1890. Un’ ne 
« in position and success. Revi ision and critic 
of MSS. Circular D. DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 5th Ave ., N.Y. City. 


KLIPS «x. 


If afflicted with 14 
sore eyes use 








Write y? poten 
Ballard, Pittsfield, Mass. 


‘Thompson’ s Eye Water 





Pthe Masters played these Openings. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


best try for a win is 
ultimately toQ B 5 


to bring his King into play, 


(h) B--QB 
(i) Lasker’s sealed move at 
The idea is to make room for B 
(k) The square 
(1) Game 
fortune will 


s looks 


more promising 

the postponement 
+6. 

aimed at, but no grazing here 

is simply a draw on its merits, 

led otherwise. 


but 


(m) This capture can only be explained by the 
theory that Black had ideas of ultimate gaining 
the move on the White King and getting access to 
the King’s wing 


(n) Hoping for B—Q and thus get time to 
throw up his wing Pawns. 
(o) Losing the game. He miscalculated the end 


moves. B—kKt 6draws 


(p) Dr. Lasker at this point resigned. The end 

play would be: 

45 P—R4g P—Kt 3 st P—Bs5 P—B 5 
40 P—Kt4 K—Kt 7 52 P—Bo -B 6 

47 Px P Px P 53 P—B7 P—B7 

48 K—Kk 4 K x P sah queens chK—B6 

49K xP Kx P Iss Q—QB 5 

so P—B 4 P—B,4 ch wins. 


A Monumental Work. 

Books on Chess are of value only as far as they 
help the play Theoretical 
knowledge is, no doubt, a very good thing, but 
playing knowledge is what the person interested 
in Chess is Thet 
in the make-up of 


student to Chess. 


after. e is, of course, 


a Chess-player that can not be 


learned from books or from any other source, 
We may call it Chess-genius: the endowment 
some persons have, which enables them to sur- 


pass others. Yet thereisa certain kind of knowl- 
that all players should have, must have. In 
one word, a person must know something about 
Openings. Now, the 
this respect. It 
which arevery good; 
often contradicts 
student is _—w sagen’ discouraged. 


edge 


average book is deficient in 
gives some general principles, 
the author’s opinions, which 
and the 
Mordacai 

” differs 


those of another writer, 


‘The Chess Digest 
in that 
exponents of the game. 
practical, It 
h general principles, but with facts. 


Morgan's great w< 


from other books on Chess it gives the 
actual play of 


It is not theoreti 


the greatest 
but does not 


In 


cal, 


deal wit 


vol. i. (472 pp.), we found the Ruy Lopez, Four 
Knights, Three Knights, Two Knights, Giuoco 
Piano, and Scotch Gambit, accompanied by every 


imaginable variation, and all these Openings 
illustrated by games of the great masters. 

In vol. ii (446 pp.), we have the Evans Gambit 
accepted and declined; Ponziani, Petroff, Phili- 
dor’s, King’s Knight’s Opening, King’s Kishop’s 
Opening, Vienna, and all the King’s Gambits. 

Of course, it is impossible for any one to memor- 
ize the games and and variations, but it is possi- 
ble for the student, by the use of 
Digest,” to become familiar with the various 
Openings ; to find great assistance by noting how 
“As a help for 
those who find enjoyment in Correspondence 
Chess, this work has no equal, and to any one who 
desires to study Chess and to increase his playing- 
power, this book has no superior. We heartily 
recommend it to our Chess-friends. It is a mag- 
nificent work, showing years of patient research 
and great labor. It is published by Patterson & 
White Company, Philadelphia 


MacDonald- -Heyward Co., 
Succssor to WM. MOIR 
26 West 23d Street, 
BROOCHES, NECKLACES, 
OPERA CLASSES, Etc. 
Also Finest Grades of Art Stationery. 














Vises Ghats Lanterns, Stereopt AY corrnes- ty, 
rticulars in 260 page illus. book ; free. 
prices Fa rea. Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. We 


something | 








[December 13, 1902 


Right chimney, 
Good lamp 
Wrong chimney, 
Bad lamp— 
sides breaking. 
MACBETH, 


My name on every “right” one. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MAcBeETH, Pittsburgh. 


PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 

| Dr. 7 Cook 

| Rev. (. M. Sheldon 

| Kev. F. .. Meyer 

Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler Frances EF. Willard 

DR. STALL Dr. Francis E.Clark Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG BOY OUGHT TO KNOW 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNOW 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW 
4 BOOKS TO wr OuED N. By Mrs. M ry Wood-Allen, 
, and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D, 
WHAT A YOUNG pote OUGHT TO nue. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT To KNOw. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow, 
$7 per copy, post free. 


Vir Publishing Co. 


TOKOLOGY syics ss 














Bishop Vincent 
Anthony Comstock 
“ Pausy” 


Send for table ef contents. * 


1062 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPLETE LADIES’ GUIDE 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M.D. 


Prepaid cloth, $2 25 ; Morocco, $2.75 

















“The Chess- | 





Lizzie M. Armstrong writes: “If I ‘ue I was to be the 
mother of innumerable children it would have no terrors for 
me, so great is my confidence in the science of * Tokology.’” 

** Next to the Bible the best book ever written.” 

Sample Pages Free 


Stockham Publishing Co., 58 Fifth Av., Chicago. 


THIN WOMEN 


who wish to increase their weight—thus perfecting symmetry of 
person—should read Dr. Rivard’s Treatise on the C auses of Thinness 
or Emaciation; the Prevention and Cure of this distressing condi- 
tion, and how the weight can be increased 10 to 25 pounds—quickly, 
surely, safely—at very moderate cost. Booklet sent to any address 
in plain, ce envelope for 4c postage. 


HE V. S. RIVARD CO. DETROIT, [iICcH. 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


DIES—Send for new information how to remove 
i — and effectuaNy without chemicals or instru- 
ments. Correspondence confidential in plain sealed 








envelope. Hundreds of testimonials. 


MRS.M.N. PERRY, A-2, Drawer 412, Long Beach, California. 


STAMMER 








sent Free Loy, +4 any address. 6 cents to 


es ponte, 
Lawis StamMerine ScHoon, 9g~ ip adelaide bt, 
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WEAK EYES Gane 
STRONG. 
SPECTACLES ARE A 
NUISANCE, NECES. 
SITY ONLY MAKES 
ONE WEAR THEM. 


SAVES THE EYES 


ALL EYE TROUBLES 
CURED BY USING 
RESTORER ONE 

MINUTE EACH NICHT 

‘ Serees RETIRING. 





PREVENTS FAILING SIGHT 
DULL EYES MADE 
BRICHT. Write for 
TREATISE ON THE 
EYE, Mailed Free. 
THE IDEAL COMPANY 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Readers of Tue LITERARY Deemer ¢ are ached to mention the publication when writing to an 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





Ghe ATLANTIC MONTHLY 1903 


Loyal to its brilliant past 


In touch with present conditions 





HIS DAUGHTER 


By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 
Author of * But Yet a Woman.” 


The chief ATLANTIC serial of the year exhibits to the full the fine narrative 
genius of our present Minister to Spain. Its plot turns upon the love entanglements 
ina New Hampshire house party and the complication of the New York money and a mysterious pagan person is very attractively presented. It is told with so 
market. Mr. Hardy has never created more attractive characters or presented a _ intimate a sense of the genial pagan spirit that it is fit to rank with such classics as 
Walter Pater’s ‘‘ Apollo in Picardy.” 


LIFE OF THE AMERICAN CITIZEN 


Current Experience and Character of the American of To-day. 


The ATLANTIC will print a group of popets, describing, from fresh points of view, the influence of our present civilization and social surroundings upon the life of 
v as the School, the Church, and the Stock Exchange, professions as far apart as the Law and the Trained Nurse, will be 
discussed by competent writers. The first of these articles will b THE SCHOOL, by President Eliot of Harvard. 


MY OWN STORY 


Joun T. TrowsripGe, one of the surviving contributors to the first number of 
the ATLANTic, has written his autobiography under the felicitous title of ‘‘ My 
Own Story.’’ This gifted and prolific writer has led a life quite as attractive as his 


truer picture of contemporary life. 


the ‘‘average man.”’ Institutions as varie 


most stirring narratives 


Among other Contributors to the Atlantic for the coming year are: 
FRANCIS GRIERSON 
GOLDWIN SMITH 
GUY W. CARRYL 

F. J. TURNER 


E. W. HORNUNG 
FLORENCE WILKINSON 
M. A. DeW. HOWE 

WM. G. BROWN 

JACK LONDON 


FIRST 


century. 


ANNIE FIELDS 


AN AUTUMN PASTORAL 
By MARGARET SHERWOOD 
Author of Henry Worthington, Idealist. 


Against a mellow Italian background the love story of a sensitive American girl 


SIR. LESLIE STEPHEN 


Sir Leslie Stephen, the ; 
Magazine and The Dictionary of National Biography, is expected to contribute a 
group of reminiscent papers, dealing with English men of letters during the last half 


CHARLES M. SKINNER 
HARRIET P. SPOFFORD 
AGNES REPPLIER 


DAPHNE 


eminent essayist, formerly editor of Zhe Cornhill 


ARTHUR T. HADLEY 
ALICE MEYNELL 

R. E. YOUNG 
MARTHA B. DUNN 

S. M. CROTHERS 

















any new subscriber. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of 50 cents the publishers will send the ATLANTIC for three months to 
Prospectus for 1903 on application. Upon request, to all new 
yearly subscribers for 1903, the November and December issues will be mailed free 
of charge. 35 cents a copy; $4.00 a year. 

In asking for Special offer, mention LITERARY DIGEST. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


French 
Court 
Memoirs 


ROM Henry of Navarre to and through the reign 
of Du Barry (whose personal memoirs occupy 
four of the volumes) this set of books covers the 

back-stairs-and-kitchen-gossip side of French Court 
history, much as Guizot covers its outward manifes- 








tations. And where so much was set afoot with secret 
and obscure design, where so little was open and 
above-board, where boudoir counsels dictated treaties 
and the wounded vanity of favorites instigated cam- 
paigns, where a low-born woman’s caprice could send 
forth the torch to lay waste the half of Europe, it is 
impossible to comprehend the curious events of history 
without knowing the intimate details of those 
underlying causes. It is characteristic of these 
Memoirs that in dealing with the peculiar affairs which 
are associated in everyone's mind with French Court 
history of the period, their very simplicity and 
frankness purges them of all offense. 





J. B. CHADBOURNE, 
11 East 16TH Street, New York 
Please send me particulars—advertisement in 


LiTERARY DiGcest. Dec. 20. 


NAME 














Marie Jeanne Du Barry 





The undersigned controls a few sets of these per- 
sonal French Court Memoirs (translated with fidelity 
into English), which can be secured, in complete sets 
only, at a very low price, and on small monthly pay- 
ments, if preferred, provided application be made at 
once, 

These few copies are from a limited numbered and 
registered de /u xe edition, bound up to sell at $10.00a 
volume. But through a binder’s error the leather of 
the volumes is imperfectly matched ; consequently it 
becomes advisable to dispose of them outside of 
regular subscription channels, and at a price about 
equal to the value of the unbound sheets 

A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent, 
together with price particulars,if yoh sign and send 
the inquiry slip in the other corner at once 


J. B. CHADBOURNE, Secy., 
ll East 16th Street, * New York 














__ EDUCATIONAL 
‘THE WESTERN COLLEGE 
| FOR WOMEN 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
Beautiful and healthful location, one 
hour from Cincinnati, on Monon and 
Vandalia Express routes. Full Clas 
sical courses and many electives; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lec 
turers, Campus of 65 acres; and 
Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty -eighth year began Sept. to, 
1902. Number limited. Address 
LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 


Racine College | 
Grammar School 


“THE SCHOOL THAT 
MAKES MANLY BOYS.” 


A high-grade school prepar 
ing boys from 8 to 18 years 
old for business life or the 
Universities. Separate School 
Room and Dormitories for the 
little boys. Very careful moral 
and social training. Fifty years 
of successful work. Send for 
catalogue. 


Rev. Henry D. Robinson, 


WARDEN, 
Racine :: Mich. 


_— J 
TYE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families 
Advises parents about schools Wim, O. Pratt, Mgr 


WANTED Educated men RS gps» ability t 


represent us. y salary, or def 
nite time guaranty with commission privileges paid. Giv 
age, qualifications, references. Dodd, Mead & Company 
New York. 























Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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“A Dainty Story, Quite 


ily Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 








“It is a dainty little story, and quite out of the common. 
cujovabie reading, and can not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.”’ 


The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 
By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


Author of ‘* Titus,’’ “‘ Stephen,”’ ‘‘ Prisoners of the Sea,”’ 


An entertaining story woven around the ‘‘ New Thought,’ which is finding expression in Christian 
Science, Divine Healing. Dainty cloth binding, illustrated, 40 cents, net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 


4 


out of the Common” 


It furnishes an hour’ 8 


etc. 


Postage, 5 cents. 




















The J ew’s Contribution to the Christian's 
Religion. 


Christians are coming to realize how un-Christlike it is 
to deny to the race that gave the Christian world its God, 
its bible and its Savior the credit due it for these precious 
gifts, while the Jews are experiencing a growing gentle- 
ness toward the Christians, an increasing appreciation for 
the nobility of Jesus. Paul, the Grecian Jew, not Jesus, 
was the real founder of Christianity. Jesus observed all 
Jewish rites and ceremonies and commanded that they 
should be observed. Paul considered it necessary to abro- 





gate or ignore the /etter for the Ye of the law in order 
to spread the truth among millions. In his love for 


humanity, he defied the ancient rites. God chose Moses 
as his messenger to the Children of Israel, and they became 
possessors of the Ten Commandments. Jesus arose and 
presented the truths in a newer and more attractive way, 
and created a great spiritual wave among his brethren. 
Paul was the aggressive influence that carried this message 
to the far corners of the world. ‘‘ Thus is the Christian 
through Jesus and Paul, deeply indebted to the Jew; and 
thus is the Jew also, through Jesus and Paul, deeply 
indebted to the Christian.”’ These are a few thoughts, 
partly in digest, partly in quotation, from the first chapter 
of Mr. Harris Weinstock? s new book ‘ * Jesus the Jew”’ 
It appeals to men of all faiths. Third aage ~ 07. 
Post-paid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New Y 





Best Offer «. Year 


Absolutely 
EE to 
Subscribers L 


Features of Les.ir’s for November and December: 


“The Mill,” a 
“The habehtenseoiey ofa 


the size of 
Calendar 
ure. 


tive of 


Nov. Number and Superb 25 cent Christmas 
Number of LESLIE’S MONTHLY, and 
COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR for 1903, 
free to all who subscribe NOW. 


cee by Dr. Henry Van Dy KE. 
a patee personal narra- 
intense human i pa “Richard Manstield,” a 


new and atajhing ste 


masterly sketch by the first of theatrical critics, WILLIAM 


faim 


\ 


by frank and authorative criticisms. 


WINTER. 
EDWARDS, 


Stories by such authors as HARRY STILWELL 
CHARLES BaTTELL Loomis, EDEN PHILL- 
POTTS, ‘EGERTON CASTLE and EMERSON HovuGu. 


LOOKING FORWARD— 1903 
Three Splendid Novels. 


« my mets | Stories,” a tale of sentiment. A 
better sequel to * The Man from Glengarry,” 
by RALPH Connor. “The Amethyst Box,” 

a story of mystery, as good as ** The Leaven- 
worth Case,” by ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. 

“ icaete Dent,” a novel of thrilling interest, 
by the creator of ** The Amateur Cracksman, 

ERNEST W. HORNUNG. 

Each month will appear colored portraits of the best Amer- 

ican actors and actresses, sketched from |ife and accompanied 

Among the sketches made for early 


SVLRTA 


numbers are portraits of Josep Jerrerson, Ricuarp MANSFIELD, and Miss 
Jutta MaRgLows, 


FRANK 


LESLIL’ 


POPULAR 


“MONTHLY 


10 Cts; $]-00 a Year 


COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR 


\ 


Leslie \ 


Publishing House \ 
141-147 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Yale Unidersity Yell 
Brekekekex Koax Koaz, 


N 
\ Parabalou, Fale! 


You may enter my subseri 

te FRANK LESLIE’S PUrULAR \ 
MONTHLY for the year 1903. 
Please send me the College Girl 
Calendar and November and December 
numbers of 1902 FREE. I enclose 
$1.00 for my subscription, 


\ 
% 
\ 
N 





* 
\ 








Brekekekex Koax Koax, Oop Oop, 


\ 





The immense popuiagity. of the Actress Calendar 
ainted for LeEsLize’s MONTHLY last year by Miss 
faup Stumm, the well known American water 

colorist, has led us to employ her extraordinary 

talent upon a calendar for 1903, picturing the 
American College Girl. Beautifully litho- 
graphed in twelve colors upon three sheets of 
heavy pebble plate paper, tied with silk ribbon, 
are the graceful figures of girls dressed in the 
colors of the great colleges. On each sheet is 
the appropriate college sea/ and the college yell. 
The whole carries out the complete college idea. 
Size 10 in. by 12% in. 


Remember, if you mention the LITERARY 


DIGEST the Beautiful American € ollege Girl Calendar 

for 1903, and the November and December issues are given free, 
prepaid by us, with each $1.00 subscription to FRANK 
MONTHLY for 1908 


all charges 
LESLIE 3g POPULAR 
that is, fourteen numbers and Calendar postpaid, 


IF YOU SEND $1.00 NOW TO 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


141-147 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The November and December numbers and the Calendar 
are NOT GIVEN with combination subscription orders 


unless so advertised. 


Use the attached coupon. Clip it off; 
Sill it out, and mail it to us with $1.00. 





EST 


To Fully Understand and ap- 
preciate the History of .he 
United States—READ FiSKE 


“ The value of his work lies in his interpretation 
of the course and causes of events rather than in a 
microscopic inquiry into minute details.””—7he 
Outlook. 

We Will Send FREE 
Two Fiske Pamphlets 
containing brief biographical sketch and 
many portraits, historical engravings, 
fac-similes of rare manuscripts, maps, 

etc. 


Send Postal Card to 


Houghton, Mifflin @ Co. 


85 Fifth Ave., New York : 4 Park St., Boston 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








Raymond § WJbitcomb’s 


TOURS AND TICKETS EVERYWHERE 
CALIFORNIA AND MEXICO. Special 


vestibuled trains, with sleeping, dining, library and ob- 
servation cars, affording every comfort 
travel. Through cars to California 
December 16, and frequently thereafter. Either one- 
way, round-trip tickets, or tickets including every travel- 
ing and hotel expense 

ORIENTAL LANDS. Leaving New York Janu- 
ary 31, there will be a delightful tour of three months to 
Italy, Egypt, the Holy Land, Turkey and Greece. The 
arrangements throughout are first-class, and the itinerary 


and luxury in 


without change, 


carefully arranged that ample time may be given at al} 
points of interest. 

ITALY, SICILY AND SOUTHERN EU- 
ROPE. A most interesting tour of 82 days, leaving 
New York April 4 with the Ori- 
ental Lands Tour forms a grand round of travel of five 
months. 

OTHER TOURS to Porto Rico, Florida, Cuba, 
Washington, Hawaii, Japan, Around the World, etc. 
RAILWAY and STEAMSHIP TICKETS 

to all points. 
Circulars on application 


A combination of this 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
25 Union Square 305 Washington St. 1005 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburg Chicago 
357 Fifth Avenue 232 South Clark Street 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Ohe 
Unexpected Christ 


Thirty Evangelistic Sermons 


In all of which the central theme is Christ, 
man’s relationship with Him and the Hope 





and Way of Salvationthrough Him. 12mo, 
cloth, ornamental covers, 328 pages. $1.50 
postpaid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Pubs., New York. 





By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 














Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








The Next Step 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


in Evolution 


| The Present Step. Evolution—A Study 


| first time into men’s vision by coming on the 


By ISAAC K. FUNK, LL.D. 


The author believes that ‘‘ Christ came the 


plane of their senses; He comes the second 
time into men’s vision by lifting them up to 
his plane of spiritual comprehension. — It 
means a new step in the evolution of man.” 


Hon. Abram 8S, Hewitt: ‘‘ This is the most 
satisfactory attempt at the reconciliation of science {| 
and religion that I have ever read.” 


16mo, Cloth, Photogravure Frontispiece } 
after a painting of Christ by H. Hoffman. 
Price, 50 cents, net; by mail, 55 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK | 
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A Collection of Poems by Ernest Crosby 4 
filled with Hatred of War and 
Affection for Nature 


SWORDS 
AND 
PLOWSHARES 


Pittsburg Times: ‘* Mr. Crosby is an earnest 
believer in peace, and the book presents many 
forcible denunciations of the evils of war.” 

Buffalo Times; ‘‘As a nature lover, Mr. 
Crosby expresses with clear insight, and in 
simple melodious meters, something of earth’s 
message to man.”’ 

The North American, Philadelphia: ‘If 
the combination of strong and direct thougbt, 
with simple and pure expression, is the essen- 
tial requisit to a phrases immortality, there. are 
passages in this book which the world will not 
allow to die.” 


12mo, cloth, 126 pages, $1.20 net. 
By mail, $1.29 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 











The Life Story of the First Christian Missionary 
Hero who Carried the Gospel to the Saracens. 








RAYMUND 
LULL 


By SAMVEL M. ZWEMER, D.D., F.R.C.S.S. 
Author of ** Arabia, the Cradle of Islam,” 
** Topsy Turvy Land,” etc. 


HE story of Raymund Lull’s life reads 

like a romance. From the dissolute life 
of a gay knight in the Court of King 
James II. of Aragon, he became monk. So 
numerous were his literary productions on 
philosophy, sociology, logic and theology, 
that their number is unknown. — His daring 
trips to Africa, his unflinching courage, his 
great strength of faith, his intense suffering, 
and his tragic death after fifty years of 
saintly devotion to his mission of converting 
the Saracens to Christianity, all form some 
of the most glowing pages in the lives of the 
world’s illustrious Christian heroes. 








12mo, Cloth, Ornamental Covers, 172 pages; 
12 full-page half-tone illustrations. Intro- 
duction by Robert E. Speer, Complete Bib- 
liography, etc. Price, 75 cents Net; by 
Mail, 83 cents. 
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EVERY MAN 


Will Be Glad to Get a Subscription to 


‘The World’s Work 


A present day magazine for the active minded 


For a Christmas Present, $3 a Year 
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A PIQUANT STORY OF A LATIN QUARTER GIRL 


LIZETTE 


By EDWARD MARSHALL 
Former War Correspondent and Author of ‘‘ The Rough Riders’’ 
“It is probable that Mr. Marshall’s book will be widely read. Though its morals may 
be questioned, it arouses the unfailing interest of the reader, and that, after all, is a 
true test of a book.” — Zhe St. Louis Republic. 
Illustrations by C. D. WILLIAMS and J. C. FIREMAN 
At all booksellers Price $1.50 
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“The American Indian’s ‘King Arthur's Round Table,’ 
‘Robin Hood,’ and ‘The Arabian Nights’” 


DAN BEARD says: “ This is an exceedingly interesting book. It is the American 
Indian’s ‘ King Arthur’s Round Table,’ ‘Robin Hood’ and ‘ The Arabian Nights.” I am 
glad that Mr. Leland has found some one to put his legends in lasting form.” 

An Indian, Animal, 
and Nature Book 
All Combined 


“It is ome of the marked books of the season.”’ 
— Unity, Chicago 


Kuloskap, 
Ohe Master 


By CHAS. GODFREY LELAND, Hon. F.R.S.L. 
JOHN DYNELEY PRINCE, Ph.D. 











Indian legends and stories of fairies, witches, 
animals, love, the hunt and nature, told in 
epic and lyric form, and full of beautiful 
imagination, quaint philosophy, and simple, 











charming description. Profusely illustrated 
with half-tones by F. BERKELEY SMITH, ten 
birch-bark tracings by Pror. LELAND after 
Indian designs, and a frontispiece in color 
by Epwin WILLARD DEMING, the cele- 





‘Then gayly jumping over 
Awaited the Cheerful Blaze.” 


: . é ? brated Indian artist. 
(Illustrating the Legend of ‘‘ Lox, The Indian Devil.”’) 


“Nothing More Fascinating Has Come Out of Bookland this Season ” 


“Nothing more fascinating has come out of bookland this season than ‘ Kuloskap.’ It is the most novel 
book of the season, and one of the most entertaining. Its appeal is universal. Children will like it; so will 
grown men and women, It is destined to become one of the classics of the land. The Cleveland Leader. 


12mo, cloth, ornamental covers, illustrated, $2.00 net ; by mail, $2.17 
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most beautiful portion of this great country of ours 


than all the medicine in Christendom. 


\\ 


still bluer sky—these are California’s aids to health. 


stop off and visit quaint and picturesque Mexico. 


cars to Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 





olden State 


If you wait until you have “time” to go to Califor- 
nia, you will never ga——NEVER. The thing to do is 
to pack your trunk and GO. Forget household cares, 
dismiss business from your mind and GO. Go now— 


Why should you go? Because California is the 


, 


because, by going there, you will escape the hardships 
and discomforts of February and March, the most try- 
ing months of the year at home; because a 
month in California will do you more good 


\California 


ph) is the place of all others for the invalid, the 
pleasure seeker—for every man and woman 
who is “out of sorts” and needs a rest. 
The air, the sunshine, the semi-tropical vege- 
tation, the mountains, the blue sea and the 


California is easily reached if you take the Rock Island and 
Southern Pacific systems by way of El Paso. At El Paso you can 


The train to take to California is the Golden State Limited, 
which leaves Chicago and Kansas City daily, and runs through to 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San Francisco without change. 
No other train to southern California offers as good service. No 
other train makes faster time—only 68 hours, Chicago to Los 
Angeles. Less than four days from the Atlantic Coast. Through 





Living is not expensive in California. 
As a matter of fact, it costs less than 
in almost any other part of the covntry. 


Rock Island 
Write for beautifully illustrated System 


literature descriptive of California ; 
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>) rae) also for information about the low 





rates now in effect. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago, IIl. 
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